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OU Dean Acheson: For two worlds, new boundaries for the Monroe Doctrine (page 6) 
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Every workman is a miniature corporation 


W THAT it costs you to just get by— 
enough to keep body and soul 
together—is what corporations call the 
“break-even point’. Whatever you earn 
above that is “profit” you can use as you 


like—for savings, a car, a better home. 


It’s the same with a company — what 
they earn above the “break-even point” 
they spend for better equipment, or save 


for carrying them through depressions, or 





invest in new products. (Only a smail part 
goes to the investor, who made the com- 
pany possible.) 

Since 1929, the “profit” of the average 
American—the excess over necessities — has 
increased 302.7%; the profit of the average 
American corporation has increased 
134.5%. Worth remembering, when the 
soap-box orators scream about ‘excessive 
profits”. When will they begin objecting 


to yours? 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES. AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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The iron giant that chews up rocks 


A typical example of B.F. Good 


ever big chunk of iron is a jaw 
crusher that breaks rocks as big 
as table tops. Sometimes a parade of 
these extra-big rocks comes along, 
makes the jaw chew extra hard for a 
time. V belts chat drove it (shown at 
the right) used to stretch under this 
strain, lengthen permanently. Soon 
they were running off the pulleys. The 
quarry people came to B. F. Goodrich 
about it. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped a V belt with a new kind of 
reinforcement called a “grommet.” 


ich product improvement 


The belt is more elastic, stands sudden 
shocks and strain. 

The new BFG belts were tried on 
the crusher. They have already lasted 
far longer, and they pull their load 
more efficiently. They are still good 
for years of driving this rock-chewing 
monster. 

This quarry company followed a 
good procedure which many other 
companies employ, too. Instead of 
accepting the high costs of frequent 
replacement, they called in B. F, 
Goodrich—and found exactly what 


they needed to cut costs and keep 
their plant running with fewer delays. 
Even if B. F. Goodrich had not had the 
needed product, the chances are good 
that they would soon have developed 
it, for BFG research is constantly at 
work to meet “impossible” problems 
and steadily improve even the most 
standard rubber products. The B. F 
Goodrich Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Rugged Construction of Allis- 
Chalmers transf« proved 
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Long, Efficient Service influenced 
Chicago city to specify A-C 


pumps for new filtration plant—the 


eers 
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102 Years’ Experience Pays Dividends in Every Basic Indu 


Allis-Chalmers builds 
equipment for food 
steel 


mining, 


processing, 

making, 

transportation, power 

generation...contributes 
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THTHE RIGHT IDEA... 


( SO HAS SCIENCE! 


Nothing like a cool dip to beat the heat... 
... unless you count an air-conditioned 
room, theatre or restaurant—a refreshing 
dish of ice cream or tall drink crammed 





with ice cubes. 

Come to think of it, you have quite a 
jump on Whitey! There’s no end of things 
American Science and Industry can do to 
keep you cool. 

Behind each man-made breath of cool 
air—each ice cube or spoonful of frozen 
dessert—is a hidden world of machinery, 
served by Allis-Chalmers, with the widest 
range of major industrial equipment in the 
world. 

To all industries contributing to your 
good living, the name Allis-Chalmers on 
turbine, generator, pulp, Compressor— 
on hundreds of basic machines and equip- 
ment—means highest quality ... backed 
by over a century of experience. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


"| ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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ool One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
eg | Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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SMOOTH STARTS 
AND STOPS 


—with full capacity loads 





every handling job is easier with 


TOWMOTOR MH! 


Slow, smooth starts and the inching of heavy 
loads into position require a husky clutch 
that can stand constant “in and out” action, 
24 hours a day. Such action generates heat. 
That's why Towmotor clutches are extra 
large, extra rugged, fully ventilated—pro- 
viding quick, effective dissipation of heat. 
The simple, compact design of a Towmotor 
clutch assures continuous ‘round-the-clock 
operation. Compare Towmotor with any 
other fork lift truck and you will see why 
Towmotor’s quality features make every 
FLEXIBLE DRIVE — another Moss Handling job easier, faster, safer. 
Towmotor Efficiency Feature 10 models plus standard and specially de- 
signed accessories handle loads from 1500 





Towmotor cushions power and transmission units to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for every job. 
with a flexible double universal joint—for smooth Write for a copy of the “Model Specification 
nd long lif ) le joi i - ee 
a si a 2 re i ‘ a Folder.” Towmotor Corporation, Division 
shaft ave some unction as jexible joints in 
me 2, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


feet, knees, hips. (B) Ordinary rigid connection 


of motor and transmission to drive axle results in Representatives in all Principal Cities in 


U. S. and Canada. 





shocks, jars and breakdowns! 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


“TOWMOTOR 
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Extra hours and days to use profitably on business, or to enjoy 
on vacation . . . these are big dividends when you fly United! 
But did you know there’s often a cash saving, too? Look at these 
comparisons of Rail vs. United’s Mainliners. United offers com- 
parable savings on many other parts of the Main Line Airway. 





ONE WAY, CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 


Fastest scheduled rail time: 15% hrs. 
United's time: 2 hrs. 55 min. nonstop 


Standard United 

ist Class Air 

Fare Train Lines 
Fare | $36.35 | $44.10 

| 

Lower berth 7.78 | 
15% tax 6.61 } 6.62 
Meals 376° | Seco 
TOTAL ; $54.46 | $50.72 





*Rail meals, $1.25 for breakfast; $2.50 for dinner. 
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ONE WAY, LOS ANGELES TO SEATTLE 


Fastest scheduled rail time: 42% hrs. 
United's time: 4 hrs. 45 min. 








Standard | United 

Ist Class ir 

Fare Train Lines 
Fare $45.90 $63.55 
Lower berth 11.75 
15% tax 8.65 9.53 
Meals 8.50* Sate aeons 
TOTAL $74.80 $73.08 





*$1.25 for breakfast; $1.75 for lunch; $2.50 for dinner 














For finer, faster travel — more efficient use of your time and 
your money — call United or an AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT. 











Let HYATTS Increase 
the Life Span of Your 
Machinery and Equipment 


If you build, sell or buy machinery or mechanical equip- 
ment, you know that wheels, gears and shafts must 
operate smoothly, accurately, quietly to be efficient. 

Load capacity—speed—size—space are reckoned with 
by experienced engineers in every field who for more 
than fifty years have applied Hyatt Roller Bearings to 
machinery and equipment of every description. 

With Hyatts applied in the vital positions, longer life 
is built in—non-stop production is assured—power costs 
are cut and everybody—builder, seller and buyer—is 
salisfied with their bearing equipment. 

Perhaps we can help you. Just write to Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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THE COVER 


On Dec. 2, 1823, President James 
Monroe told the world: ““Uhe American 
continents ... are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colom 
zation.” Thus the Monroe Doctrine 
was born. 

Oddly enough it was an incident in- 
volving Russia that brought the Monroe 
Doctrine to a head: ‘Vhe Russian em 
peror had designs on the northwest 
coast of North America. 

In 1949, other Russian incidents— 
plus the world’s worst war—caused revi- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine. With 
Senate ratification of the Atlantic Pact, 
Russian “colonization” of western 
Europe is barred, too 
© Responsibility—The man who, more 
than anyone else, will be responsible for 
the new U.S. foreign policy is Dean 
Acheson, U.S. Secretary of State. Ache- 
son himself negotiated the pact. He sees 
it as the military backstop to the Mar- 
shall Plan—the means of giving western 
Europe confidence that it can rebuild its 
war-shattered economy with the assur- 
ance that the U.S. is pledged to move 
in if Russia strikes. 

Acheson is uniquely qualified for the 

job. He is on his third stint as a public 
servant. He was Under Secretary of the 
I'reasury from May to November, 1933; 
he resigned then in protest over carly 
New Deal monetary policies. He came 
back to government as Assistant Secre- 
tarv of State during and after World 
War II. As Under Secretary to James 
Byrnes, he played a big role in the coun 
trv’s shift from a “soft” policy to a 
“hard” one in dealing with Russia. 
e Background — Acheson was born in 
Middletown, Conn., on Apr. 1 by. 1893, 
the son of a British-born Episcopal 
bishop. He went to Groton; then to 
Yale for his A.B.; then to Harvard for 
his law degree. He was a Navy ensign in 
World War I; began his law career in 
1919 as secretary to Justice Brandcis. 
When not in government he’s a member 
of Covington, Burling, Rublee. Ache- 
son, & Shorb, specialists in corporation 
and international law. 


-Cover painting 
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faster 


figure facts 
at your fingertips... 


on the finest adding machine in the world. New color engineered beauty*, 
new simplicity with complete electrification. 

As fast as you read them. enter the figures on the simple, 
10-key keyboard — flick the total bar—then watch its efhic iency 


in action. Operation is extra smooth—extra easy. 





Numeral keys of this surprisingly compact electric adding machine are 
grouped scientifically —feature keys electrified; noise and vibra- 
tion cushioned to an absolute minimum. Your seasoned operators 
automatically attain new high levels of touch method speed 
and accuracy —and beginners find their fingers expertly 
flying over the keyboard after a very short time. 

But see for yourself. Phone our representative in your city 
or write for the free booklet “Cushioned Power” to Remington 
Rand Inc., Dept. BW-7, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 





*color engineered in smart, modern gray-tone — 


a soothing satin-smooth, two-toned gray finish 


to increase figure efficiency in every office. e 
THE 


ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 




















Cost of Industrial 
Eye Accidents 
UP *7842% 


*SINCE 1939 







When tightening up operations, don’t fail to examine 
the costs of eye accidents. In addition to their 
DIRECT costs which range from $15 to sums in four 
figures, the HIDDEN costs can be a severe drain on 
profits. These include lowered production due to substi- 
tution of inexperienced workers for key men, impaired 
shop morale.abuse of equipment by “green” operators, 


the invitation of additional accidents to eyes, limbs and 


American @ Optical 








You Can Give 
this High Cost 
the “Disinflation Treatment” 

















body through unfamiliarity with work processes. 
Adequate eye protection programs have saved these 
needlessly high costs in plant after plant by prevent- 
ing 98% of all eye accidents ...at a nominal outlay. 
Ask your nearest AO 


Safety Products Rep- 








resentative to call 


with facts and figures, 













Southbridge, Massachusetts 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Prices this week told a happier story than most of the headlines. 

Stocks moved higher—in the face of Britain’s dollar crisis (page 97) 
and the continued threat of a steel strike before the year is out. 

Sensitive spot commodities so far in July have had the only measur- 
able rally since last August. Part of this is stiffening grain prices. But 
industrial raw materials have gained as much as farm prices. 

a 

Stock markets haven’t been much of a business barometer in recent 
years. Yet rising prices always brighten business sentiment to some extent. 

Thus, you don’t have to believe that stocks are signaling a resumption 
of the boom. Maybe this is just a technical rally after the recent drop 
that sent values to a new postwar low (BW-Jun.18'49,p104). 


Yet there has been evidence that investors see stocks as bargains. 

















Present price-dividend ratios unquestionably provide attractive yields. 
Volume buying of what Wall Street calls ‘‘good’’ stocks—seasoned, invest- 


ment-grade issues—shows investors shopping for income (page 80). 
e 





Improved commodity prices may be a flash in the pan. Many analysts 
think the price trend will be down for some months to come. Wholesale 
prices, in fact, still are declining. 

Yet any rise in industrial raw materials must be watched. 








It could mean that inventories have been pretty well liquidated. Or 
it could stir purchasing agents to begin buying, at least hand-to-mouth, 
even though inventories had not been completely cleaned out. 


There is nothing like a hint of higher prices to bring buyers back. 
. 


One of the outstanding situations in the commodity markets involves 
the nonferrous metals. They ended their long dive last week. Since then, 
lead and copper have been moving up. 











Buying interest is responding. New orders are the best in months. 
s 


The danger in the present price trend is that recent advances may 
prove a false alarm. 








It is certainly true that durable goods manufacturers haven't yet 
increased operations. It is optimistic to think that they will actually need to 
increase buying of steel or copper or lead before September. 

Thus, orders placed now might just be robbing future demand. 

This could lead to a secondary downswing in industrial raw materials. 
That would be doubly disappointing, certain to undermine confidence. 

e 


One big copper producer, Kennecott, apparently wants to stabilize 





the price at present levels. 





Kennecott, among others, did not mark its price down during the 
drop from 23%2¢. The company simply withdrew from the market. With 
Kennecott and others not selling, the supply soon fell short-of demand. 

The price was marked up 1¢ a pound to 17¢ last week. This week, 
it was boosted to 17¥e¢. Kennecott reentered the market as a seller. 

That ended the party. There is no more talk of higher copper. 

* 


Steel operations, quite obviously, have not yet hit bottom. 





This week, the output rate was back up almost to 78% of capacity. 
That is a sharper rebound from the holiday week’s 61.2°> than most 









BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 









































BUSINESS WEEK people had expected. The 78% operating rate represents about 1,450,- 
000 tons of steel a week. This not only is in excess of incoming orders, 
JULY 16, 1949 but it also very probably is higher than the present rate of consumption. 
This cuts deeper and deeper into the dwindling backlog. It points tc 
a further decline in operations as summer wears on. 
One thing about recent steel output in excess of consuming needs: 
It puts the industry in a better position to get tough about union demands. 
The metal working industry has been stocking steel in recent weeks, 
to whatever extent possible. Most users of steel thus probably wouldn't be 
hurt at once by a walkout closing only a part of basic steel. 
And then there is another angle to a strike: If it were to last for any 
length of time, steel would get tight again. 




















That would take care of excess steel inventories at all levels of fabri- 
cation. But remember: Once stocks of steel began to run out, stocks of | 
other raw materials would begin to pile up. 

e 

This week’s government crop report killed the chance that wheat 
acreages for 1950 harvest would have to be limited. 

It still looks like a big crop this year. The estimate is 1,188,690,000 
bu. That’s perhaps 500-million bu. more than home-consumption needs. 

Yet it is 150-million smaller than last month’s estimate. That makes 
the difference between quotas and no quotas (BW-Jul.9’48,p10). 








Between aid for Europe and price support, the government took close 
to 500-million bu. of wheat in the crop year just ended. (Preliminary 
figures tot up to more than 450-million bu.) 

Operations in other grains add another 150-million bu. 

e 











Present condition of corn makes this look like the crop that is a candi- 





date for acreage restrictions next year. 





This week's crop report, the first of the season for corn, estimates a 
potential yield of more than 3'%2-billion bu. That’s only a little short of 
last year’s record harvest of 3,650,000,000 bu. 

Stocks of corn from that 1948 bumper crop, still on farms July 1, 
came to more than 1.2-billion bu. This promises to leave a nifty surplus 
when the crop year officially ends Aug. 31. 

Of course, the 1949 crop may not come up to expectations. July 
and August are the critical months for corn. Subsoil moisture isn’t too 
adequate; recent rains, however, have replenished surface moisture. 

e 





Crude-oil prices continue to be supported by curtailed output. 


Production was down to 4,680,875 bbl. a day last week, Oil & Gas 
Journal reports. That's off nearly 150,000 bbi. a day from the previous 
week, due mainly to a new cut in Texas allowables. 

Such output is almost a million barrels a day below 1948's record. 








Prosperity note: Solomon Co. of Leeds, Ala., has had such a rush 
of orders for trousers that it is foregoing vacations. Employees have agreed 








PAGE 10 to stay on the job and receive two pay checks instead of one. 


New York, N. Y, 
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GULF HARMONY OIL selected 
for the World’s Largest 


Industrial Centrifugal Pump 


to insure top performance, long life 


Largest pump capacity in terms of pressure and 
volume of any industrial centrifugal pump in- 
stallation in the world is found in the power plant 
for the 18,000-ton forging press at Wyman-Gor- 
don Products Corporation. Capacity is 1500 gal. 
per min. at 5300 Ibs. per sq. in.—enough energy 
to pump the water contained in twelve tank cars 
in one hour from sea level to the top of Mount 
Whitney (altitude 14,510 ft.) 

This unusual installation consists of three 8- 
stage units connected in series. Pressure increase 
through each pump is 1750 Ibs. per sq. in. Each 
is driven by a 1,000 hp motor, and has an indivi- 
dual lubricating system which supplies Gulf Har- 
mony Oil, noted for its successful performance 
under heavy loads, to the pump and motor bear- 








ings. Gulf Harmony Oil is rust and foam inhibited 
and has outstanding resistance to oxidation — 
helps insure long trouble-free pump and motor 
life. 

Another example of how Gulf quality oils and 
greases have been selected to protect the huge 
investments in the world’s largest equipment of 
various types. Make sure your plant is getting the 
advantages of recent developments in scientific 
lubrication. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication En- 
gineer to call. 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston - New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Atlanta » New Orleans + Houston + Louisville + Toledo 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 











Tests show 





@ ” ° 
arwenoE saves time... 


improves quality in making plastics 


In laboratory tests and production runs, Marvinol vinyl resins are 


proved time-savers due to shorter pre-mix, open mill and Banbury 


eveles . 


N ADDITION TO TIME-SAVINGS In pros 
cessing, Marvinol offers many impor- 


tant benefits to processors, fabricators 
marketers and consumers. Products based 


on Marvinol 


exibility at low 
} 
i 


vinyl resins have gre 
temperatures .. . les 
deformation due to heat. They re extra 
tough. dry and pleasant to touch. They 


‘sist oils, acids, wear, tear and abrasion. 


Marvinol’s extra toughness and dryness make 
plastics products more durable with a surface 
that's pleasant to touch. 

e ia ca 
Marvinol's greater flexibility in low temperatures 
pays off in products subjected to severe exposure 
and cold weather during shipping or use. 

® a & 
Superior dimensional stability makes Marvinol 
vinyl resin an ideal raw material for products that 
must not shrink or deform under heat and time. 


.. faster extrusion cycles. 


end products it will increase the salability 
your merchandise. 

Send for details about Marvinol. While 
The Glenn L. Martin Company does not 


sability spreads these bene- 
varied fields, for Marvinol 


“d. extruded, injection- 


liek 
High proce- 
many 


can be ealende 


compound or fabricate in the plastics 





molded or dispersed for coating and slush field, we do sell raw materials to proces- 
molding ...In rigid, sen ivid or elasto- sors and will be vlad to reler you to one 
meric formulations ... Test this remark- of our customers if you’re interested in 
able vinyl polymer. Chances are, if you're Marvinol. Write to Chemicals Division, 
a processor, it will pay you in  time- Dept. B-7, Tne Grenw L. Marrin Cow. 


sdvings and quality . and if you make pavy, Battimore 3. MARYLAND. 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND Marwino€ 


STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY e AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
‘BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN"’ 





MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) ¢ 
2 2 airliner Ady d tary aircraft © Revolu- Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S 
nary rocket 4d missiles @ Electronic fire control systems Plywood Corp.) ¢ New type hydraulic automotive and 


aircraft brake © Permanent fabric flameproofing ¢ 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, build 


better living in far-reaching fields 


Versatile Marvino 
DEVELOPERS OF: 


5. Rubber . 


Martin Chemicals Division) 9 


resins 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to 


tratovision aerial rebroadcasting 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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Titammeoen coal (laity arcenee, TING Gants). «6a 5 os ce Sec sicce ns cesescaveee 227 +1,975 1,850 613 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 7 71 72 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..........eeeeeececeeeees 37 63 59 45 52 
EGQGIOP Sih CHNBUIA PACER. COMME a oct 55.3 bn > oe cide ene ten aint ve mia weeny: $27,659 $27,426 $27,484 $28,142 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ -11% -6% 8% ++28% . +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................0.0002000 00 153 177 174 88 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), May. . . 169.2 hed ere 169.7 170.5 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 =100)................046. 336.3 333.6 340.5 433.6 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 209.0 206.6 212.9 275.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 295.8 292.1 295.2 383.4 146.6 
Pinisher: efeel compnsate! (lman: AGG Bi sa. < 0. 5.5 <a oye wale kn cane as dime sienerems 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.21l¢ 2.396¢ 
Sigman: shaeh: Commegtes (ute AMR OUND os. ons. e side Pt aslonerstccdecvowesee eiles $19.33 $19.33 $20.92 $41.00 $19.48 
Coppers (clecteciytic, Comnectiont Valley, 1B.) 6:. ... 2.0 ccc tse ccctcucbenecs 17.370¢ 16.206¢ 16.775¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) ..... OF Ee eA RTE e WR aa ola phd iach Gat $1.99 $1.91 $2.14 $2.22 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) Sheeting Ree RAPOTE Se a SE MOREE RN ag 0 5.85¢ 5.85¢ 5.85¢ 5.70¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten desiguated markets, Ib.)..........0000cccesscccceece 32.41¢ +32.58¢ 32.95¢ 34.43¢ 13.94¢ 
We Rte NONI ls 2 oh thi oe tie eile Wie cose 6 Oks i eideays $1.590 $1.585 $1.598 $1.972 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked deci, ees Vek Wa ic cree aia araitbelerce ua malaie 16.33¢ 16.38¢ 16.46¢ 23.73¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............ccceeeeeees 115.8 113.7 109.3 133.7 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.47% 3.48% 3.47% 3.36% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............0055 2.69% 2.70% 2.71% 2.80% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 13-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 14-18% 14-18% 14-14% 13% 4~-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................005 45,844 46,093 46,295 46,247 ++27,777 


Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. 62,555 +62 


,609 61,916 62,606 ++32,309 


Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 13,005  +13,177 13,424 14,403 + +6,963 
Securities Joans, reporting member: Danks... 6.6666 cceccescucscdenees 2,184 +2,613 1,803 1,891  ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,735  +34,178 34,347 34,431 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..................0.0.000 0 4,653 +4,549 4,473 4,243 + +4,303 
Daends sepniueh, Git MARE DOING. og hg ooo 0k ese chi ews obs Re aes co reeunaes 1,410 640 950 1,003 5,290 


Total federal vesarve, credit: ountetonbiangy 6.5: 6:0: i099: sieerscivss sineeviensqras wee 


*Preliminary, week ended July 9th. 7 
+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16) tRevised 
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19,779 19,875 


8Date for " 


19,956 22,243 2,265 
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"LOOK, MARY, | CAN WORK AGAIN!” 


That black day they called me from the plant to tell me 
Jack was hurt! Badly hurt? Killed? They tried to soften the 
blow ... but that only made it worse. 

Jack didn’t die. And Liberty Mutual sent checks for total 
disability, and paid the hospital and doctor’s bills. 

But work! That’s what Jack wanted. His back was hurt 
and he had to walk downstairs backwards. He couldn’t bend. 
Just thinking about him, I’d start crying. There he sat all 
day long ... seeing the new cars go by that other men could 
earn. 

Oh, those Liberty Mutual people looked after us well. And 
when Jack was finally up to it, a wonderful thing—a miracle 
— happened. They asked me to bring him to their Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Boston. 

“Pretty silly,” Jack grumbled that first night. “That long 
trip just to play checkers.” But his eyes flashed their first 
spark of interest in weeks. “Those checkers are as big as 
bean pots, and you slide them across the floor on a checker 
board as big as this room. You move them with your foot. 
After a while I can stoop down to move ’em.” 

“You... stoop down!” 

They did something to Jack—not just to his hurt body 
with heat and whirlpool baths and all those gadgets. To his 
mind. In their workshops, they showed him that he could 
work again. 

So Jack is a man again. There’s a long, happy life in our 
future which Jack will meet heads up. I'll never forget his 


pride when he said, “Look, Mary, I can work again!” 
* * * * 

Liberty Mutual] founded The Rehabilitation Center in 1943 
to develop, under medical direction, techniques to restore in- 
jured workers to useful employment. So far, 1230 seriously 
injured men and women have been treated. Of those whose 
treatment has been completed, 860 have returned to work. 
Rehabilitation is another way in which Liberty Mutual sets 
the pace to help workers live safer, more secure lives. 
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We work to keep you saje 
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We work to keep you safe . +. to protect business, home and car owners from crippling 


* loss . . . to remove the causes of home, highway and work accidents. . 


. to relieve the pain * 


and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and sympathetic handling of all claims 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





IS U.S. FOREIGN POLICY in for a 
turnabout? Are we heading toward 
the path of economic isolationism? 
The signs are multiplying that the answer is yes. 

You see it in the way Congress is: (1) nib- 
bling at Marshall Plan money trying to duck voting 
money for arms to back up the Atlantic Pact; and 
(2) simply shelving Truman’s Point 4 for now. 

Add the reaction—from Treasury Secretary 
Snyder as well as from Congress—to Britain's new 
dollar plight: She’ll have to sweat it out without 
new aid. 





Up to now, postwar American foreign policy 
has been the political containment of Russia. The 
billions that it took were put through in a climate 
of ‘’stop communism.” 

Now, the postwar jockeying for position—be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.— is about over; 
the East-West line is drawn. 

So the question is arising: How much longer 
will we continue to subsidize the economies of the 
nations we have fenced off from Stalin? 

It is becoming clear that it’s going to cost 
more than anyone thought to keep our half of the 
world going. After the war the $334-billion British 
loan was what was needed. Then it was the Mar- 
shall Plan that would do the trick. 

But all that wasn’t enough really to prop 
Europe up. And this realization comes just when 
the domestic political pressures are to cut costs. 
There is the business recession, and the growing 
unemployment to handle. And the very things 
Europe must export include the things hardest hit 
by slackened buying over here. 

So far, our actions on foreign policy are 
mainly negative—congressional feet-dragging, hag- 
gling over money for foreign-aid programs. 

But already you hear cries for positive action, 
such as more tariff protection for U.S. industries 
against goods from western nations that need 
dollars. 

e 

What's more, there is nothing dramatic right 
now—like a Czechoslovakia crisis—to provide the 
overriding drive to keep aid dollars flowing. And 
the Truman Administration isn’t made up of the 
kind of men who invent dramatic remedies for 
crises—an offer, say, to lease Bermuda from Britain 
for $500-million a year, turn it into a Coney Island. 


SMALL STOCK ISSUES are due for closer 
scrutiny from the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
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sion. The idea is to help investors spot the growing 
number of phoney or unsound enterprises. 

Right now, issues of $300,000 or less are 
exempt from SEC registration. But SEC is going 
to use its discretionary power to reduce the com- 
plete exemption limit to $100,000. 

Those who issue securities in the $100,000- 
$300,000 bracket, however, will have this option: 
If they want to avoid the cost and red tape of 
formal registration, they can satisfy the SEC by 
answering any questions the commission wants to 


ask. 
e 


TRUMAN’S ECONOMIC REPORT doesn’t 
change a thing in Washington—except to bury talk 
of inflation once and for all. 

Of course, he did lay down again a full and 
formidable program for increasing the govern- 
ment’s role in the economy. 

But most of the measures have been up before, 
many times. And congressional reaction has been 
such that businessmen need not be scared—right 
now, anyway. 

Truman merely served up his January program 
again, leaving out oaly those proposals that would 
be downright deflationary. 

For example: Higher corporation taxes and 
price controls are missing. But the idea of govern- 
ment-sponsored plant expansion and higher gift 
and estate taxes are still in. 

Truman makes these bows toward the change 
in business since January: 

He asks for repeal of the 3% wartime excise 
tax on freight to help every kind of business cut 
costs. 

He wants to liberalize carryovers of business 
losses for tax purposes to encourage new private 
investment. 

Otherwise, Truman used his reassuring analy- 
sis of the current business situation to ballyhoo 
a program that New Dealers always want, whether 
times are good or bad. The theory is that such 
things as more Social Security and higher minimum 
wages keep business from tobogganing. 


But the effort to build up pressure behind the 
Fair Deal program just can’t carry very far. It’s 
too late in the session. 

Here’s the outlook for the 11 proposals in the 
report: 

Taxes—No increase in gift and estate taxes; 
not enough time left to loosen up loss carryovers; 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





freight-tax repeal possible. (The Senate Finance 
Committee has already approved a broader excise 
repealer, but it was pretty well blocked. Pushing 
freight-tax repeal onto the docket would mean 
opening the door to repeal of upwards of $1-billion 
worth of other wartime excises; that would cut 
revenue so much that Truman would have to veto.) 

RFC loans—Not even a vote on the proposal 
for loans longer than 10 years. 

Plant-expansion study—No chance. 

Farm price supports—Vote of part of the 
Brannan plan likely. 

Minimum wage—60¢-65¢ an hour likely, not 
Truman’s 75¢. 

Unemployment compensation—No increases. 

Jobless veterans pay—Bare chance of exten- 
sion ‘ 

Social Security—No increase in benefits or 
extension of coverage 

Public works—No more than the $40-million 
already authorized to acquire sites and make plans 
for federal buildings. 

Point 4—Nothing likely for now. 

Reciprocal trade—Sure to pass, but G.O.P. 
‘peril points’’ will likely be retained. 


If business continues to slide closer to de- 
pression, the whole picture would certainly change. 
You would probably see Congress back in session 
voting Truman's plans to fight depression—maybe 
even actually starting to prime the pump. 

That’s not idle talk, either. As the Council of 
Economic Advisers emphasized in its report: The 
most serious fact confronting us is that the decline 
has not yet been reversed. 

But the advisers agree with Truman that, for 
the time being, conditions call for planning to 
spend more rather than spending more. 


THE STOCKPILING PROGRAM is slated for 
investigation next month by Sen. O’Mahoney’s In- 
terior Committee 

The start of hearings on O’Mahoney’s mining- 
subsidies bill will provide the chance for a review 
of the Munitions Board’s long-term contracts for 
strategic metals. 

He is opposed to subsidies that keep ineffi- 
cient operators in business. He expects to show that 
western minerals producers can get along with only 
small subsidies—the kind provided in his bill 

Last year, when the Munitions Board expected 


high copper, lead, and zinc prices to go even 
higher, it struck a bargain with producers: In ex- 
change for price ceilings, the pvoard guaranteed 
price floors. 

Now that metals prices have dropped as much 
as one-half, the board is paying more than market 
prices. And that, O'Mahoney thinks, minimizes 
the need for big subsidies. 


THE PRICE OF SUGAR is due for a sharp rise 
in the next few weeks. Government economists 
think the price of wholesale refined will go from 
7.85¢ per Ib. (after discounts) to 8.10¢. 

Here’s why: 

(1) The Hawaiian supply has been cut off for 
two months by the shipping strike; western users 
are competing for eastern supplies. 

(2) Raw-sugar prices have inched up over the 
last year from 5.05¢ per lb. (duty-paid) to 5.90¢; 
producers have been taking advantage of relatively 
low import quotas. Normally, wholesalers maintain 
a 2.25¢ spread, but they haven’t passed along the 
rise for fear of cutting demand. 

(3) This is the peak consumption period of 


the year. 
e 


INVESTIGATION OF INSURANCE com- 
panies’ investments is going to be a big part of 
Rep. Celler’s current monopoly hearings. Blocked 
in his effort to set up a joint committee to make the 
insurance inquiry, Celler has decided to get at the 
question in his study of changes in the antitrust 
laws. 
e 


MORE ROLLING CAPACITY for magnesium 
sheet is needed to satisfy military plane demands. 
The Air Force, itself, needs an additional 100,000 
pounds a month over current production to make 
B-36 bombers. 

With Navy as well as Air Force planes taking 
more of the light metal, the demand will continue 
for around two years. 

Up to now, Dow Chemical has been the only 
producer. So the Pentagon is looking for others to 
take on the job as a sideline. One stainless steel 
fabricator has already started turning out a dribble 
of magnesium sheet. Several other rolling com- 
panies are experimenting. 

Alcoa was first asked to open its wartime 
plant at New Kensington, Pa. But the Air Force 
hasn't yet come to terms. The main obstacles are 
price and production guarantees 
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Photo taken in Northern West Virginia coal fields by William Vandivert 


When a man goes underground in most modern coal mines, 
he removes an identification tab from a board like the one 
shown here. It provides a visual check on each man, which is as 
basic a step in any mine-safety program as “counting the noses” 
in a large family after a day at the county fair. 

This simple measure is one of dozens of practices aimed to 
make mining safer. Indeed, modern mining techniques make 
it possible to offset almost every hazard of mining except one— 
and that is the natural human tendency to become calloused 
to danger. 

In fact, U. S. Bureau of Mines records show that individual 
carelessness, not spectacular mine disasters, add up to the big 
majority of ail accidents. That’s why trained safety experts 
strive to make all miners safety-minded, every hour of every 
day. Beyond that, the industry invests over 80 million dollars 
annually in health and safety equipment. As a result of co- 
operative efforts among operators, unions, and government, 
last year’s coal mining safety record was the best since the 
Bureau of Mines first began keeping figures over 39 years ago. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES. 


Any discussion with mine safety experts 
about safety in America’s coal mines winds up 
in agreement on one point. The problem of 
mine safety is a problem in human nature. 


That’s why the industry, through the efforts 
of its industrial mine-safety supervisors, works 
hard to popularize mine-safety concepts. They 
not only talk safety, display safety measures 
in specially designed posters, but even “slo- 
ganize” safety. One example of this last is the 
use by miners of the phrase “Be careful” as 
a casual greeting whenever and wherever they 
meet each other in the mine passageways 
underground. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


-- POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Your silent partners for increasing profits ... 












ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT 
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‘IN these important benefits for all your plants by 


the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distrib- 
uting Plants in the 48 States will supply oil with an 
engineering degree. That’s because Texaco lubricants are 
specified to meet your needs by Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers. These engineers, available through these plants, 
apply to your problems the experience of Texaco every- 


where . .. in all fields of industry. 


So you are assured of getting the right lubricants, in 
the right place, at the right time, in the right quantities. 
This means economies from uniform production .. . 


greater output... reduced operating costs. 


J making one purchase agreement with Texaco. Then, 


Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States... 
The Texas Company vis yo 


Call or write your nearest Texaco Wholesale Distribut- 
ing Plant or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 





TEXACO IS PREFERRED BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
For example, more revenue airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than 


with any other brand. 


THE TOUGHEST JOBS CALL FOR TEXACO! 
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Inventories Down—and Going Lower 


Industry, in a mood to keep cutting, is buying below cur- 
rent needs in some cases. Economists say turnaround could come fast. 


When is the inventory recession go- 
ing to turn around? On that question 
hinges the level of business activity for 
the rest of 1949. 

Out of all the talk and statistics that 
are flying around right now, you have 
these firm points to cling to: 


HEAVY LIQUIDATION is still going on at 
all levels of business. What's more, 
businessmen have every intention of 
whacking their stocks down still fur- 
ther—for the next 60 days at the very 
least. 

THE TURN AROUND is, however, visible 
to economists—in and out of Wash- 
ington—sometime in fall. On the basis 
of sheer statistics, you have this situ- 
ation: (1) In some industries, produc- 
tion keeps lagging behind consump- 
tion; and (2) inventories generally 
have been trimmed a good bit al- 
ready, so we are quite a way through 
the process. 

STEADIER PRICES will take some of the 


vigor out of liquidation. As one in- 
dustry after another settles against the 
props of firm wages or government 
supports on raw materials, cuts come 
to an end; the buyer has nothing 
more to wait for pricewise. 


e Still Trimming—This week, Business 
WEEK reporters talked to a sample of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
across the country. They asked: How 
do inventories stand? What purchasing 
policies are in effect? When will buying 
come back into line with sales? The an- 
swers they got show plainly that inven- 
tory liquidation still is going full blast. 

An Ohio wholesaler says curtly: 
“Where we bought by the gross, we are 
now buying by the dozen. And we will 
have to keep on that way until we get 
everything down to a safe level.” 

And a Massachusetts steel distributor 
complains: “Most people don’t realize 
it’s as hard to work your damned in- 
ventory down as it is to build it up. 


When everybody wants stuff, you can’t 
get it. And when they don’t, you can’t 
cut inventories in 15 minutes.” 

@ Good Start—Almost without an ex- 
ception, businessmen say that their in- 
ventories are smaller now than they 
were at the turn of the year. But many 
retailers and practically all manufac- 
turers still want to cut more. The ma- 
jority say it will be another 60 days or 
so before the job is done. 

Take, for example, one of the coun- 
try’s biggest manufacturers. It has been 
using about 50,000 tons of flat-rolled 
sheet and strip steel a quarter. Last 
week, the vice-president in charge of 
purchases tried to pool a third-quarter 
order of 14,000 tons from all depart- 
ments. He couldn’t do it. Nobody 
wanted even that smidgen. 
e Target—Westinghouse Electric has set 
Sept. 1 as the target date for getting its 
inventories down to what it considers 
the minimum level. It wants to sweat 
the total down from $323-million at the 
March peak to $275-million. 

When the Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Chicago polled its members last 
month, almost two-thirds reported that 
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their inventories at-the end of June were 
smaller than in May. And 57% said 
that they were ordering only 30 days 
ahead or less. Over 80% predicted that 
they would have inventories in good 
balance by the end of the third quarter. 
And about 46% said that when stocks 
were balanced they would resume nor- 
mal purchases. 
e Slump—Inventory trimming has been 
one of the main causes of the slump in 
business this spring. Economists figure 
that in 1948 about 5% of total produc- 
tion was going into inventories instead 
of to consumers. When business started 
cutting stocks, around the turn of the 
year, this 5% of demand was washed 
out. But the shrinkage in production 
didn’t stop there. 

Businessmen cut their orders up and 
down the line, well below the replace- 


ment level, so they could work down 


their stocks. In all, experts think that 
current production is perhaps 10% 
lower than current sales would justify. 

If business can get its excess inven- 
torv digested sometime in the next 
couple of months, there could be a sud- 


den pickup in orders next fall. And this 
touch off a general revival in 
production 
e Example—Vlor instance, American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary savs that its 
jobbers already have pared down their 
stocks, have started buying on a replace- 
The company is beginning 
to work down its own stocks. After it 
has made some progress in that direc- 
tion, it will reopen some of the plants 
it has shut down 
And the same 


could 


ment basis. 


manufacturer who 
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couldn’t make up an order for 14,000 
tons of steel in the third quarter expects 
to take about 42,000 tons in the last 
three months of the year. 

ePrice Jitters—One reason for the 
scramble to cut inventories has been 
the fear of sudden price cuts. But so far, 
most manufacturers have been slow to 
mark down their products drastically. 
They figure that in the early stages of 
an inventory shakeout price doesn’t 
make much difference anvhow. And 
most of them have high-priced stocks of 
raw materials that they want to work off 
before they cut selling prices. 

More and manufacturers are 

trving to reassure their customers by 
promising them price protection on cur 
rent orders. This week, for instance, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., wired 
its distributors that it was adopting a 
protection policy on its valves, gages, 
and industrial instruments. From now 
until the end of the year it will give 
them a rebate on any orders shipped 60 
days before a price reduction. 
e Advertising Help—Other companies 
are giving dealers more help on local 
advertising. Some are being more lenient 
about cash discounts. And still others 
are giving extra measure when thev fill 
orders. A drv goods wholesaler savs: 
“When vou order 1,000 shirts these 
days, as like as not vou’ll find an extra 
10 dozen in the shipment but not on 
the bill.” 

A St. Louis shoe manufacturer has 
gone back to his prewar practice in bill- 
ing. He ships in June or July with Aug. 
1 on the invoice, and he ships in Decem- 
ber and January with Feb. 1 dating. The 
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buyer gets 60 days from the invoice date 
to pay. 

e Figures—Dept. of Commerce figures 
show that business made a good deal of 
progress this spring in getting inven 
tories down (charts). In wholesaling 
and retailing, the wide seasonal swings 
complicate the picture. But in manu- 
facturing you can see’ the drop plainly. 
Soft-goods manufacturers cut their 
stocks from about $16.9-billion in Janu- 
ary to an even $16-billion in May. Hard- 
goods producers have squeezed stocks 
down from $15.3-billion in March to 
$14.6-billion in May. 

e Hard ys. Soft—Soft goods had sales 
trouble earlier than hard goods, and in- 
ventories were forced down sooner. So 
many textile producers think they al- 
ready have dragged bottom. They are 
looking for a smart upturn in the next 
couple of months. 

Hard-goods producers didn’t realize 
what was happening to them until well 
after the turn of the year. Their inven- 
tories hit a peak in March. And the 
stocks of heavy appliances, furniture, 
and other durables that have backed 
up on the manufacturers are still too big 
for comfort. 

Steel is one of the sorest spots just 

now. Inventory has been showing up all 
over the lot ever since business realized 
that the great steel shortage was over. 
But.even in steel you find a wide vari- 
ation from one line to another. 
e Retailers—Most of the big retailers 
have their stocks in fairly good shape. 
They aren’t worried. But at least some 
small retailers are in over their heads 
with slow moving lines. 
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Tax Refunds Are Coming 


As result of new ruling “growth” companies will get 
better break on claims for excess-profits-tax refunds. Aircraft, 
chemical, electronics companies among gainers. 


Your corporation may be in line for 

a refund on the excess-profits tax you 
paid on wartime earnings. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has just issued a 
tuling that may pave the way for several 
billion dollars A pei refunds. 
e Who Is Eligible—Specifically, the rul- 
ing is intended to do right by companies 
that were expanding rapidly in the ete 
before the war; in those cases, the basic 
profits figure that determined how much 
was “excess” (which was based on aver- 
age profits for the years 1936 through 
1939) was unfairly low. 

Aircraft makers especially stand to 

gain. When the war broke out, they 
were just beginning to cash in on long 
years of profitless development work. 
Chemical and electronics companies will 
be heavy gainers, too—for pretty much 
the same reason. 
e Warnings—One caution: If you think 
you're eligible, and you haven’t filed a 
claim yet, act fast. The statute of limi- 
tations is running out on you. That law 
lets you file a refund claim any time up 
to three years after the end of the tax- 
able year involved. And the last year 
on which you paid excess-profits tax 
was cither 1946 or a fiscal year ending 
early in 1947. 

Another caution: Don’t expect action 
on your refund claim in two months—or 
even in two years. It will take the bu- 
reau a lot longer than that to act on all 
the claims. 

As of June 30, 1948—latest date for 
which figures are available—more than 
51,000 claims had been turned over to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
processing. The amount sought is $5.6- 
billion. Claims are still coming in. 

The new ruling lays down the con- 
ditions under which growth corporations 
can recompute their “normal” prewar 
income. If the recalculated normal 
turns out to be higher than the old base 
figure, refunds are in order. 

To show the kind of factors that 

might be considered in recomputing 
normal prewar income, BIR’s ruling sets 
up the case of the hypothetical “P 
Corp.” 
e Bureau’s Example—P Corp. was or- 
ganized in 1926 to manufacture aircraft. 
Until 1934, it busied itself primarily in 
research and development; sales were 
limited to custom-built planes. 

During 1934 the company offered 
two types of plane for general sale—one 
military, the other suitable for either 
military or commercial use. Through 
1938, sales of successively modified and 
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improved versions were made to the 
U.S. Army and domestic airlines. 

But in April, 1939, P signed a con- 
tract with Great Britain for the speedy 
manufacture of 150 planes of its mili- 
tary model. Seven months later, after 
the shooting started, the number was 
upped to 350. Britain agreed to foot 
most of the bill for the necessary expan- 
sion of P’s facilities. 

Over the years, P’s output had risen 
from seven planes in 1934 to 184 in 
1939. Its 1939 output broke down thus: 
commercial type, 65; military type sold 
here, 95; military type sold abroad, 24. 

Profits rose with production. Under 
the law, P had to average profits for the 
years from 1936 to 1939 in computing 
its normal prewar income base Be ex- 
cess-profits-tax purposes. But P was still 
growing during this period; the earlier 
years pull the average down too low. 
@ What P Claimed—In filing for a re- 
fund, P declared that: 

















For Wood Pipeline 

Big brother to the Big Inch is the “Big 
Foot”—a redwood pipeline that Santa Fe 
Tank & Tower Co., Los Angeles, is building 
for California Oregon Power Co., Medford, 
Ore. The pipe is being fabricated of 4x6-in. 
redwood timbers, ranging in length from 
6 ft. to 20 ft. Timbers are edge-beveled and 
are milled, inside and outside, to a curvature 
that will give the pipe an inside diameter of 
12 ft. The pipeline will be 1,645 ft. long; it 
will divert water from the Umpqua River to 
the Tokete hydroelectric project. All but 
370 ft. of the line will curve—a reason for 
the choice of wood over concrete or metal. 





(1) It was successively changing the 
character of its business immediately 
prior to and during the base period—by 
introducing new products, by entering 
the foreign market, by expanding its 
facilities. 

(2) Its modified business had not yet 
reached the peak of its earning power. 

(3) It had not even reached its full 
growth by 1939-the last year of the 
base period. It estimated that it would 
have reached maturity two years later— 
1941—if the war hadn’t intervened at 
that time. 
© Qualifications—The bureau, in gen- 
eral, tended to accept these arguments. 
But its ruling was carefully fenced in 
with major qualifications. 

For one, it said that the impact on 
shag of orders that stemmed directly 
tom the outbreak of war should not be 
figured in computing the new base. For 
another, even orders that came from the 
U.S. Army in, say, 1938 as a result of 
international tension should not be 
reckoned. In other words, orders in 
preparation for war were as abnormal as 
war orders themselves. 
¢ Formula—Here is how the bureau said 
P could logically figure what its normal 
orders and profits would have been at 
full maturity in a peacetime year: 

P could use its actual 1939 earnings as 
a basis for the computation. But this 
figure would have to be shaved down 
somewhat. 

Actually, U.S. Army orders for mili- 
tary planes reflected the international 
tension that was a prelude to war. As 
such, they were a war factor. In other 
words, if it were not for the war, P 
would probably have built no more than 
60 planes for the Army—instead of 95. 

Then, too, P’s earnings on the 24 
British planes made in 1939 would have 
to be excluded from normal profits—on 
the grounds that they were directly due 
to the war. 

On the other hand, commercial air 
transportation was gaining increasingly 
greater acceptance in 1939. So it seems 
likely that P could have sold about 75 
planes a year at full maturity. (Actually, 
in 1939, it sold 65.) 

The net result is that P’s normal pre- 

war level of earnings lies somewhere be- 
tween the four-year average (1936-1939) 
originally required by the law and the 
1939 level for which P petitioned. 
e Variations—Of course, this kind of 
formula cannot be applied in precisely 
the same way to all corporations that 
were still growing when war came; it 
probably isn’t even applicable to all 
other aircraft companies. So, in each 
case, the bureau will have to tailor the 
underlying principles to fit each particu- 
lar set of circumstances. 

That’s why one youngish official of 
BIR has said: “I’d be happy to live as 
long as it takes to process the last of 
these excess-profits refund claims.” 
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Last fall a Lutheran pastor of Esto- 
nian origin sat down with top execu- 
tives of the sprawling south New 
Jersey farming enterprise, Seabrook 
Farms, Inc. ‘The pastor knew of Sea- 
brook’s wartime policy of putting sev- 
eral thousand displaced Nisei to work on 
its fields and in its freezing plant. 
Now he brought a problem about other 
displaced persons—people from his own 
homeland. Later, Seabrook gave the 
National Lutheran Council assurances 
of jobs and housing for several hun- 
dred displaced persons. 











What Happened to One Group of DP’s 


This week some 400 of these new 
Americans were at work under the 
New Jersey sun. All are hired on the 
same basis as native help, with a min- 
imum pay of 75¢ an hour. Most. of 
them automatically became provisional 
members of the A.F.L. Farm Workers 
Union when they went to work—in 
accordance with the company’s union 
contract. Seabrook has found them 
a boon in meeting a farm-labor short- 
age. Pictures at nght show how some 
of these displaced Estonians were put 
to work. 








For many of the homeless in a new home, there were long hours of watching and waiting. 
Here a group of refugees wait patiently at immigration station on Ellis Island 
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When not in school, youngsters help in fields 
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AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE, T 


Draftsman was once an engineer 


DP’s Hired b 


Despite rising unemployment, many 
employers still have trouble finding 
all the workers they need for some 
types of work. Hundreds of such em- 
ployers are solving the problem with 
DP’s—European refugees who want to 
start a new life in America rather than 
go back to their native homes behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Up to this week, nearly 40,000 had 
arrived under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948. In the next 12 months, 
160,000 more are expected. The law 
sets a 205,000 quota. 

e@ An Example—The DP’s have gone 
into a broad cross-section of U.S. 
industry and agriculture. Under the | 
law, 40% of those admitted must be 
agricultural workers. Next in line of 
preference are domestic servants and 
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NORKS DURING HARVEST TIME 


Women were hired as sorters and packers in company’s big freezing plant 








\iEN FROM ESTONIA WERE PUT TO WORK IN JOBS THEY WERE BEST FITTED FOR 


Lab technician had been a doctor Accountant was an accountant Mechanics learned trade working for U. S. forces in Germany 


ndustry Prove Eager, Willing Workers 








en construction and clothing workers Several large clothing manufacturers (which placed some 16,000 refugees in 
any Seabrook Farms, Inc., of Bridgeton, have taken DP tailors, but in view of new jobs in the last 12 months); United 
ling J., has taken far more than the the slump in soft goods they aren’t Service for New Americans (6,500); and 
Ne pical employer. But the jobs in inclined to talk about future possibili the National Lutheran Council (3,400). 
sie iich the company has put the work- ties. Other DP’s have gone into small Those making requests for DP’s can 
vith pictures) show the range of use- shops, factories, and laboratories. In not ask for anyone by any specific re- 
t to Iness of the DP’s. Says Seabrook’s most cases, employers speak highly of  ligion. But they can outline job quali 
han rsonnel manager, H. S. Fistere: their will to work. Still other DP’s, fications, age and nationality _ prefer- 
ind ‘hey are eager and willing workers often with the help of the United ences. (The DP Commission wishes it 

d learners,” who have been a big Service for New Americans, have set would stop getting requests for DP’s 
had lp in meeting a farm-labor shortage up their own small businesses. from countries from which there aren't 
cos south Jersey. e How to Get DP’s—For a businessman — any—such as France, England, Norway.) 
iths, At Allis-Chalmers—A far different who wants to get DP’s as workers in his | ¢ Requirements—Before a DP can _ be 
law ye company which has taken DP’s is organization, the procedure is simple. granted permission to enter the U.S., 

is-Chalmers, of Milwaukee. It has He may contact the Displaced Per- the DP Commission must get four as 
ar ut a dozen Poles. President Walter sons Commission in Washington direct, | surances 
U.S. ist feels, as do many other indus- — setting forth his needs. Or he may go to (1) Adequate housing—which won’t 
the lists, that immigrant labor is any one of several accredited welfare be depriving someone else of it—will be 
t be ded for some heavy, dirtv—though agencies. Among the most active: the awaiting the DP. 
e : 1 l-paying—jobs. , , ; National Catholic Welfare Conference (2) A job will be waiting for him— 
al 
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and it won’t deprive someone else of 
work. 

(3) The DP won’t become a public 
charge. 

(4) The DP’s transportation to the 
U.S. and to his final destination has 
been arranged. This is usually paid for 
by the welfare agencies. 

So far, no reports of DP’s depriving 
Americans of employment have been 
proved true, sponsors say. And even in 
the midst of rising unemployment, wel- 
fare agencies réport that assurances are 
still coming through at the same rate 
they have been. ; 

I'he DP Commission has already vali- 

dated assurances for over 190,000 DP’s. 
Those not already here will be brought 
over when transportation is available. 
e Procedure Here—For the most part, 
the assurances have come from the vol- 
untary welfare agencies—backed up by 
business firms or individuals. 

Once the DP’s arrive, the welfare 
agencies check to see that they are prop- 
erly placed. For a few immigrants, their 
dreamed-of land of golden opportunity 
has turned out to be a little tarnished. 
This was especially true for 300 Polish 
DP’s who were settled on dirt-poor Lou- 
isiana sugar-beet farms. When they 
complained about their lot in letters to 
Polish-language newspapers in New 
York, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference investigated and quickly 
found new jobs for them in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

This is the only real blot on the DP 
story so far. Actually, says DP Commis- 
sioner Harry N. Rosenfield: Things are 
going so well “we're keeping our fingers 
crossed.” 

e Agencies—The 13 welfare agencies ac- 
credited by the DP Commission are: 

American Federation of International In- 
stitutes, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 
S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7 

American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians, United Nations The- 
ater Building, 262 O'Farrell St., San Fran- 


5 
cisco < 


Church World Service, Inc., 214 E 
St.. New York 10 

Hebrew Sheltering & Immigrant Aid So 
cietv, 425 Lafavette St., New York 

International Rescue & Relief Commit- 
tee, 103 Park Ave., New York 17 

Mennonite Central Committee, 
Pa 

National Lutheran Council, 231 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

Unitarian Service Committee, 9 Park St., 
Boston 8 

United Service for New Americans, Inc., 
15 Park Row, New York 7. 

U.S. Committee for the 
ropean Children, Inc., 215 
New York 

United Ukranian 
mittee, Inc., 45 DeLong Bldg., 
phia 7 

War Relief Services, 
Welfare Conference, 350 Fifth Ave., 
York 1 
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Retail Sales Roar Along 


Over-all sales during 1949's first half stayed at year-ago 
level. Declines in home furnishings and apparel balanced by rises 
in foods and autos. End of credit curbs will have no general effect. 


Business, which has been in the anx- 
ious seat for a couple of months now, 
got good news this week: Complete re- 
tail figures for the first half of 1949 
showed that sales had held up solidly. 
e The Index—The Commerce Dept.’s 
seasonally adjusted index of all retail 
sales ended the six months at the same 
level it started at—329% of the 1935- 
1939 average. 

For the first six months as a whole, 
total retail sales were almost exactly un- 
changed from the hefty first six months 
of 1948. And, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, they averaged only 2% below the 
second half of 1948. 

All these figures are in terms of dol- 
lar sales. In terms of unit volume, the 
picture is even brighter. Applying price 
changes to the dollar figures, you find 
that physical volume of retail sales in 
the first six months this year was prob- 
ably a little higher than in either the 
first or second halves of 1948. 

e The Why—There are two major rea- 
sons for the retailers’ good over-all per- 
formance in the past six months: 


suiFts in the trends of income, savings, 
and spending, anél their interrelation- 
ships. 

DIVERSE trends in sales of the various 
lines that go to make up total retail 
trade. 

The savings factor comes down to 
this: About mid-1948, consumers started 
to save a lot more than they had been. 
This year they started cutting down on 
savings. Retailers benefited. 

e Changing Relation—Disposable con- 

sumer income in the second quarter of 

1948 was at an annual rate of a bit more 

than $190-billion. It rose to $196-bil- 

lion in the third quarter; to $199-bil- 
lion-plus in the last quarter. ‘That should 
have meant a sizable rise in sales. But 
it didn’t. The seasonally adjusted: sales 
index stood at 337 in June; it averaged 

338 for the second half. 

Instead of going into retail buying, 
the income was going into savings. The 
annual rate of consumer saving in 1948’s 
second quarter was $12.9-billion. It rose 
to $16.1-billion in the third quarter; to 
$18.4-billion in the fourth. 

In the first quarter of 1949, dispos- 
able income dropped a bit—to a $198- 
billion annual rate. At the same time, 
savings rose to a peak rate of over $21- 
billion a year. So the retail sales index 
dropped to a level of about 330, and 
stuck there. 

In the quarter just past, income con- 


tinued to decline. But savings also 
dropped—to an $18-billion annual rate. 
So sales held even. 

e Variations by Lines—The over-all flat 
line of total retail sales masks some wide 
shifts in sales in the. individual lines 
that make up the total. The two biggest 
props under the index have been the 
food and automotive lines. Sales of food 
stores make up close to 25% of the 
total; in the first half of 1949 they held 
about even with a year ago. Automotive 
sales account for more than 15% of the 
total; they have been showing a steady 
rise as more Cars are available. 

The “home” lines—building mate- 
rials and home furnishings—have had a 
big comedown this year. But much of 
the reason was the late start housing got 
this year; both series have turned up in 
the last two months. Apparel and gen- 
eral merchandise (which includes de- 
partment stores) both have been off 
from last year; both have dipped even 
more in the past couple of months. 
Among the other groups, restaurants 
have been easing a bit; jewelry has lost; 
drugs have held steady. 
¢ Outlook—What’s going to happen to 
over-all sales for the rest of the vear? 
The savings rate is now low enough so 
that any big further drop in income is 
bound to be reflected in lower retail 
sales. 

But will income continue ,to fall? 
Most of the decline so far has been due 
to: (1) lower farm prices, and (2) lower 
manufacturing payrolls. Farm _ prices 
probably won’t drop much further. Pay- 
rolls depend on the general trend in 
industrial production. Even a further 
drop in production might not be fully 
reflected in payrolls if wage increases 
result generally from the fourth wage 
round. 

In short, sales will hold pretty well 

even if industry declines a bit. But a 
sharp drop in output is bound to be re- 
flected in retail sales. 
e Credit Factor—Some observers had 
thought that the end of Regulation W 
on June 30 might boost sales—through a 
revival of dollar-down-and-forever-to-pay 
instalment selling. Actually, it appears 
now that the end of all federal credit 
regulation will have little or no effect 
on the broad picture. A BUSINESS WFFK 
survey of retailers in several cities this 
week shows that practically none is tak- 
ing advantage of the lapse in regulations 
to ease his credit terms. 

On new cars, for instance, the maxi- 
mum terms under Regulation W were 
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one-third down and 24 months to pay 
the balance. By and large, these terms 
are holding firm. These have been a 
very few instances of easier terms offered 
by ‘small car- financing agencies (BW— 
Jul.9°49, p28). But the big financing 
companies—such as C.I.T. Financial 
Corp. and Commercial Credit Co.—say 
they have no intention of making any 
change. Most small local companies 
are following their lead. Occasionally, 
to clinch a sale to a top credit risk, they 
may accept 30% down, or allow 30 
months to pay. But only occasionally. 

On major appliances and furniture, 
the old rule was 10% down and 24 
months to pay. Here again, most stores 
are holding the line. 

Some of the results of the BUSINESS 
WEEK survey: 

Cleveland. The Retail Credit Assn. 
reports there has been no change in 
credit terms since the end of Regula- 
tion W. 

Detroit. On used cars (a big business 
here), terms in general are even tougher 
than the one-third down and 24 months 
prescribed under Regulation W. Most 
retailers are holding to 10% and 24 
months on other lines. “I'll keep play- 
ing it safe,” said one, “until security 
means going out of business. ‘Then 
maybe I'll start taking chances.” 

Richmond. Appliance advertising 
still quotes at least 10% down; no more 
than 24 months. 

Louisville. Little change. One appli- 
ance dealer offered a lower down pay- 
ment, but held to 24 months. “Nobody 
took advantage of it,” he said. “It 
made their monthly payments too big.” 
One used-car dealer said: “It depends 
on the buyer. If he has a good steady 
job and a good credit rating, we can 
improve the terms a little.” 

New Orleans. Nearly everybody is 
standing pat. One finance company 
said, indignantly: “We're _ having 
enough trouble as it is with delinquent 
accounts.” 


Dallas. No evidence yet of any lib- 
eralization. 
Chicago. Generally, no change. A 


few used-car dealers are offering no- 
money-down deals. 

Minneapolis. One big furniture re- 
tailer is offering credit to anyone with 
no down payment. Practic: ally every- 
body else is sticking to the old terms. 

Kansas City. One or two stores are 
offering easier terms in their ads. One 
major auto finance company says: “Tt 
we were going to make any change, we'd 
probably tighten credit, not relax it.” 


Denver. Practically all department 
and furniture stores are holding the 
line. Said one auto dealer: “We used 


to have to hew to ‘W’ to the penny. 
Now we can shade it just a little for a 
man who’s a good credit risk.” 

San Francisco. Ads quote the same 
terms they did before June 30. 
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From This 


Business is holding up—but good—for 
Detroiter Charles L. Langs (picture, 
right). Langs-who made a fine thing 
of his die-casting and machine-shop 
products—now has diversified with a 
vengeance. His new and overwhelming 
interest is ‘‘Poses.””. What’s overwhelm- 
ing is the flood of orders that swamps 
his desk each day. 
eMinimum — Essentials—Poses _(pro- 
nounced posics) are brassieres, stripped 
to their essentials. There’s no connect- 
ing link between the cups, no over-the- 
shoulder strap. What makes them stay 
on? Adhesion. 

Langs got the idea several years ago 

when he was watching his wife try to 
rejigger her bathing suit straps to get an 
even suntan. He mulled it over, per- 
fected his product earlier this year. Now, 
at the end of six short weeks of selling, 
he has nothing to worry about but how 
to keep up with his orders. 
e Marketing—Poses made their bow to 
the public in full-page advertising in 
Life and Look—plus a page in the New 
York Daily News. To get the distribu- 
tors’ eyes and interest, Langs also adver- 
tised in the retail trade paper, Women’s 
Wear Daily. 

Then the market began to roll. True, 
not all the stores took to the idea. Some 
of the old-timers raised their eyebrows, 
turned thumbs down. And, a novice at 
soft-goods wholesaling, Langs didn’t 
know it’s generally done on open ac- 
count; he asked for cash—or 25% of it 
—with the order, the rest C.O.D. In 
spite of this departure from orthodoxy, 














Comes This 


Brassiere that glues on brings a flood of orders to Detroit 
manufacturer. After six weeks of marketing, Charles Langs has no 
sales problem; his only headache is to meet demand. 


many thousands of dollars poured in. 
@ Mail-Order Job—But the women beat 
the stores to it. Evidently they wanted 
to make a new kind of splash on the 
summer beaches. ‘Their orders tumbled 
in so fast that Langs’ help in Detroit 
was hard put to it just to open envel 
opes and take out the checks. 

Delivery to the stores had been prom- 
ised for June 13. When that date came, 
Langs sent back the checks, for he was 
all tied up in a mail-order business. 

Right now the contract plants that 

make Poses in Chicago and Kentucky 
are a full three weeks behind, catching 
up but slowly. When they are up to 
date, Langs will try to stock the stores 
that showed an interest. 
e Stick "Em Up—The wearer fastens her 
Poses on with an adhesive-coated tape 
around the rims of the cloth cups. The 
adhesive is said to stick through sun 
bathing, active sports, and, with special 
care, through water bathing. Or Poses 
can be worn under evening gowns. 
Langs says the cups can be removed 
painlessly, leave no sticky residue. 

Poses sell for $1.98 and $1.50—de- 
pending on the material. For $1 more, 
you get 15 yd. of replacement tapes, 
called Posetapes. Since the tapes are 
generally good for one wearing only, 
they promise plenty of repeat business 
for Langs’ Edison Distributing Co., 


Detroit. 
e More Production—Mass-production- 
minded, Langs thinks in terms of 200,- 


000 Poses a day—if and when he can 
build up plant capacity. 
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MODERN DESIGN for executive’s office, as well as home furniture, still was the No. 1 


favorite at the Grand Rapids and Chicago furniture shows 





FAR EAST INFLUENCE also crept in. New designs are partly responsible for increased 
So is the fact that makers now offer . . . 


furniture sales. 


Cheaper and Better Furniture 


Buyers are pleased by broader lines, better quality, lower 
prices. Though they’re only buying for immediate use, it looks as 
though the furniture slump is finally over. 


\ nice fresh breeze, blowing out of 
Chicago and Grand Rapids, is stirring 
the furniture business. 

Manufacturers and buyers alike at 
the two big summer furniture shows 
this week agreed that a recovery is fol- 
lowing the recent slump (BW-—Apr.23 
’49,p80). Buying at both shows, though 
active. It raised 


not sensational, was 
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hopes for a fairly brisk market this fall. 
e Best Showing—Out of the two shows 
also came some other bright notes. Cus- 
tomers observed that furniture manu- 
facturers are making their best showing 
vet in the postwar period. Prices are 
down, particularly in the medium-priced 
lines. Quality—even in the low-priced 
lines—has decidedly improved. Lines 





are broader. There are new and fresh 
designs. 

Purchases at Grand Rapids didn’t, of 
course, reach anything like the volume 
of 1945 to 1948, when buyers grabbed 
everything they could lay their hands 
on. But the retailers who went there 
found things they liked and placed 
orders on the spot. Moreover, they said 
they would order more when they got 
back home. ais 
e Short-Term View—True, the retailers 
weren’t buying for the long term. And 
this was the factor that bothered the 
furniture makers at the Chicago show. 

With the biggest selection of new 
furniture and best values on display 
since the war, retailers were sample buy- 
ing—ordering for 30 to 60 days ahead. 
Most frequent question heard in show- 
rooms was: “How fast can I get delivery 
on re-orders?” Fill-in orders later would 
determine how the rest of the year 
would pan out. 

e Inventories—But business was. still 
better at both shows than it had been 
in January, if for one reason alone: the 
state of retail inventories. According to 
the National Retail Furniture Assn., 
May retail inventories were 8.3% below 
a year ago. Preliminary reports hint 
that the June figure was even lower. 

e Prices—At Grand Rapids, the middle- 
priced lines ranged from 5% to 10% 
lower than at the last show. Chicago 
prices were about 10% below January. 
There were rumors of special deals on 
promotional lines, demands for more 
freight absorption. At Chicago, many 
manufacturers were offering sliding-scale 
discounts on quantity purchases and 
price-protection guarantees. 
e Margins—Manufacturers insist that 
the lower prices mean slimmer profit 
margins for them. At Chicago, the 
manufacturers were saying that prices 
had reached their lowest ebb, that any 
surge in fall business would mean slow 
deliveries, shortages, maybe _ higher 
prices. They also warned: (1) Without 
large cuttings, production economies 
would be impossible; and (2) their own 
low inventories of raw materials would 
make delivery on re-orders slow. 

e Values—Buyers were pleased to find 
that they were getting more value for 
their money. They agreed there has 
been a big improvement since a year 
ago. Specifically, that means finer fin- 
ishes, better construction details and 
hardware, improved upholstery fabrics. 
e Styles—Buyers also noted that the 
trend to modern styles is still strong. 
Grand Rapids laid some emphasis on 
a special type of modern—the so-called 
Far East style, which often utilizes 
rattan construction. At Chicago there 
was some tendency to get back to darker 
tones—though blond finishes still had 
the lead. And at both shows at least 
one traditional style—French Provincial 
—got a fair play. 
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Quality Automatic Starters 


FOR VELVET SMOOTH A-C MOTOR ACCELERATION 


Disassembled view of 
graphite compression re- 
sistor showing the insulated 
tube, graphite discs, and 
pressure terminals, 


If you must start alternating-current motors without jerks 
or jolts, use Allen-Bradley automatic resistance starters. The 
results will surprise you. 

Since no other starter operates on the Allen-Bradley 
graphite disc principle, no other starter can duplicate the 
automatic, velvet smooth starting of the Bulletin 742 Com- 
pression Resistance Starter. It stands alone at the peak of 
controls for stepless starting of squirrel cage motors. 

No jolt to belts, gears, or sensitive machinery; no jolt 
to line voltage. Let us send you Bulletin 742, today. 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 











Wyatt C. 
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A cool $20,000,000 


Glenn McCarthy’s fabulous hotel, “The Shamrock”—new $20,000,000 
Aladdin’s palace in Houston—has given rise to hundreds of exciting 
stories. 

We'd like to tell you about 18 of them that are completely air- 
conditioned. 

That was because equipment—Trane-built to engineers’ rigid speci- 
fications—came into the picture. Making possible the world’s most 
completely individualized air conditioning system. It heats, cools, de- 
humidifies every square foot of “The Shamrock” from lobby to penthouse. 

Here’s what it took to do the job. Over 1200 Trane-built room units. 
25 Trane Climate Changers and dehumidifiers. Dozens of Trane heating 
and cooling coils, convectors, unit heaters. All tailor-made to exacting 
specifications by the makers of the same equipment that makes air 
more efficient, more comfortable, more usable in thousands of stores, 
offices, plants. 

You may not want to cool a hotel: but if you have an air problem, 
remember that Trane engineers know air. How to warm it, cool it, dry 
it, humidify it, clean it or move it. Your local Trane representative will 
be glad to work with your own architect, 
engineer, or contractor, 

THE TRANE COMPANY + LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating and Air 
Conditioning Equipment . . . Offices in 75 Cities. 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


Hedrick, Architect and Engineer, Houston ¢ Charles L. Kribs, Jr., Air Conditioning Engineer, 


Houston * Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation, Construction Managers, Boston 
Installed by Associated Mechanical Contractors, Houston, 


TRANE 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





State of gold mining in the U.S. was 
summed up this week when three gold 
mines were given away as prizes at the 
Idaho Springs (Colo.) Gold Rush Days 
celebration. 

° 
Wider distribution of its aluminum 
building products in the South is the aim 
of Reynolds Metals Co. So it has taken 
a six-month option to purchase 51% of 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co.’s com- 
mon stock. This Savannah company is a 
top-flight aluminum-roofing distributor. 

e 


Westinghouse is moving production of 
small appliance parts from Mansfield, 
Ohio, to Newark, Ohio, where it has 
rented the former plant of Pharis ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co. from Prudential Insurance 
Co. Prudential bought the plant when 
Pharis folded up after a strike last year 
(BW—Aug.28'48,p22). 
r 


Du Pont is following other paint manu- 
facturers (BW —Jul.9’'49,p23) in reduc- 
ing the prices of its household paints. 
Moreover, it is introducing a new line of 
porch and floor enamels that will retail 
for about 50¢ a gal. less than its two 
lines formerly sold for these purposes. 


FCC’s plan for creating more ‘TV chan- 
nels by moving into ultra-high frequency 
(BW—Jun.4’49,p24) has crystallized. 
This week it proposed adding +2 UHF 
channels to the 12 now assigned in the 
very-high-frequency band. ‘This could 
mean 2,245 stations as against the pres 
ent top limit of about 540. , Hearings 
start Aug. 29. 

& 
The O'Mahoney bill on delivered pric- 
ing (BW-Jun.1 1’49,p19) has been 
passed by the House in amended form. 
The House not only reinstated what its 
Judiciary Committee left out, but stif- 
fened the original Senate bill as well. 

* 
Truckers took a breather this week 
when the May cargo figures came out. 
April had worried them with a 3% 
drop in loadings from a year ago (BW— 
Jul.2’49,p20). But in May, the over-all 
U. S. figures for loading picked up 
slightly. They showed 0.1% improve- 
ment over April and 0.4% over May, 
1948. 

* 
Perfection Stove Co. has added 20 gas- 
range models to its line through the 
purchase of Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp.’s patents, trade names (Oriole and 
Acorn), and physical assets. Standard’s 
manufacturing equipment will be moved 
from Baltimore to Perfection’s Cleve- 
land plant. 
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“We first considered the use of a grooved 
shaft and a drop-in pin as the best method of 
applying a plastic knob to the Lovellette 
wringer handle,” states Mr. W. L. Kauffman, 
Chief Engineer of Lovell Manufacturing Co. 
“We found, however, that the easy attachment 
and secure locking provided by Tinnerman 
SPEED NUTS made a better assembly. We 
were also pleased to discover that the SPEED 
NUT assembly cost was about one-half as 


much as the other method considered!” 


A 


Diagram below shows how Push-On 
Type SPEED NUT receives shaft of 
wringer handle. Prongs of SPEED NUT 
“bite” into shaft, securely focking 
kneb in position. 


“BETTER ASSEMBLY 


Hall the Coat” 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


REPORTS pil 
Lom MANUFACTURERS OF WRINGERS 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


This 50°% saving is another positive demon- 
stration of the cost-reducing, product-im- 
proving qualities of the SPEED NUT brand 
of fasteners. To learn how effectively SPEED 
NUT assembly advantages can be adapted to 
your product, call in your Tinnerman rep- 
resentative—he’s listed in major city phone 
directories. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, 
Hamilton. 





After SPEED NUT is 


positioned in 


tions are sealed 


cavity 
of knob cap, the two sec- 


together 


with acetone. Then knob is 
easily pushed on wringer 
handle. Knob molded by 


Perry Plastics, Inc., 


Erie, Pa. 











Preservative treating of railroad crossties; all piping materials 
from the complete Crane line. 











Giving Lumber Longer Life 


Here’s how a modern wood-preserving plant is equipped for 






making lumber last longer. Here chemical treatment gives nature’s prod- 
ucts added resistance to rot, termites and even fire. Note the prominence of 

piping equipment—the familiar mark of processing operations using fluids. 

Pipe lines must convey the fluids; valves control the flow. But whether 

process industry or not—wherever steam, water, oil, gas, air or any fluid 

is used or handled—Crane service has important significance to manage- 

ment men. As the leading manufacturer and supplier of piping materials, Channsuitlea; Ghbe Values 


Crane meets every need with performance-proved products. Crane quality 





assures maximum value in every item. Crane nation-wide distribution assures FOR WIDE STANDARDIZATION... 
prompt delivery. Your local Crane Branch is ready to serve you- i Crone 125-Pound tren Body 
‘ " Globe and Angle Valves 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. Piise Cease Hii came aii anaes) 
rvice requirements to 125 





Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


unds steam, and 200 4 
working pressures. Piping mainte 
e can be greatly sumplitied by 


ardizing on these valves, Crane 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING and HEATING 





‘ | 
Everything from CRANE Yor every piping system 


























MARKETING 





How to Cut Prices 


Experiences of the last few months add up to a pretty 


good primer of do’s and don'’t’s. 


cuts big enough; tell retailers in 


You don’t have to be a genius to 
analyze the flurry of price cuts that is 
making the headlines. Usually there’s 
just one reason: The customer now can 
dictate how the market should behave 
e Brains Needed—You may have to be 
1 minor genius, though, to put across 
a successful price cut—especially at the 
manufacturing level. In recent wecks, 
lack of. marketing know-how among 
manufacturers has brought about a lot 

weeping, recrimination, and poor 
results 

That’s why manufacturers are looking 
frantically for a foolproof price-cutting 
formula. Until they find it, however, 
they're taking lessons from each other 
and from the retailers (who know pretty 
well what it takes to make the consumer 
limber up his spending muscles). 

The last few weeks have .produced 


Main things to remember: Make 
advance; don’t tip off the public. 


some pretty illuminating 
From the experiences of Cluett, Pea 
body & Co., Goodall-Sanford, Inc., and 
ther manufacturers who have found 
it necessary to pare prices (BW —Jul.9 
you can make up a good 
primer of how to cut the price for your 
product—and how not to 
e Hypotheses—Let’s suppose you are a 
manufacturer whose product—say, bath 
ing suits—isn’t selling well. Let’s also 
assume that you set the retail price for 
the suits, either by means of the fair- 
trade laws, or through “suggested list 
prices.” You have a big inventory of 
bathing suits on hand, and so do the 
retailers through whom you deal 
Suppose one more thing: You have 
decided to stimulate business with a 
price cut. 


Rule No. 1 for you then is this: 


lessons, too 


"49,p23), 





Crosley’s Newest: The Hotshot for Hotrods 


where in the U.S. Crosley hopes its new 
baby will appeal to hotrod clubs throughout 


Crosley Motors hung out another lure for 
the small car buyer this week. The new 
bait: a 75-m.p.h. sports roadster called the 
Hotshot. With a little tinkering, according 
to Powel Crosley, Jr., president of the com- 
pany (picture), the tiny car can be souped 
up to do 100 m.p.h. The delivered price on 
the new model will be less than $1,000, any- 
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the country, as_ well to the customer 
who is willing to settle for a two-seater. The 
Hotshot weighs about 1,000 Ib., averages 35 
to 50 miles per gallon of gasoline, looks like 
a precocious midget sired by a Cord con- 
vertible, out of a Stutz Bearcat. 


as 














7o HOSPITALS 


Regardless of the type of your building... 
or its size... or its location, you can cut 
fuel costs up to 40% by installing a Dunham 
Vari-Vac* Differential Heating System. 

The Dunham Vari-Vac system provides 
the precise amount of heat you want all 
day long and all season long, because it 
utilizes a continuous flow of steam at tem- 
peratures that vary with the weather. Over- 
heating is eliminated; healthful comfort is 
assured. 

Far from being new or experimental, it 
has been tried and proved by years of 
successful performance in fine hotels like 
the Davenport in Spokane... in general 
hospitals like the Mother Frances Hospital 
in Tyler, Texas ... and in other buildings 
of all kinds all over the country. 

For further information, write for Bulle- 
tin 509. C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 6, Ill.; Toronto, Canada; 
London, England. 


*Variable vacuum 


DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
cuts fuel costs 


up to 40% 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
31 





Make your price cut big enough to 


move the merchandise. Tf a cut of 
5% will do it, that’s fine. But if it’s 
—ge going to take a 40% slash to clean out 
those inventories, you had better cut 
the price 40%—and do it all at once 


Niggardly, piece- -meal price cuts som 
times backfire: they may decrease sales 
by putting consumers in a mood to wai 


for the real price slash they figure may 


be coming. 
Here’s “another angle to the price- 
cutting business: If you don’t make the 


right-size price cut, someone (meaning 
WITA the retailers who handle your good 
is going to make it for you. That's ap 
? e ¢ parent from the 50%, 60%, and 70‘ 
Ligger-Finger Control ates now being offered on fait 
trade priced television sets in New York 
(BW—Jul.9’°49,p31). In the end, this 
can lead to bad will on the part of deal 


: . : ’ . ers and distributors. 
Here, at last, is an extinguisher that’s designed Ps ee 
: oe . + ee a: ( < ; e€ goo 
right to make the most effective use of an effec- d B00 


sae RRP eta ae ee will of the retailer who sells your met 
tive fire-extinguishing agent. Kidde Dry Chemica chandise (and you do), it’s a good idea 


Extinguishers—made in 20- and 30-pound capac | ¢o Jet him in on the secret beforehand. 






(nothing new to learn) 





ities—are operated simply by pulling a trigger He is up against the same problem you 
—the same familiar, time-tested method used on are—trying sell your bathing suits at 
all Kidde* carbon dioxide (CO.) extinguishers. a profit. 

*Also known as “Lux* The retailer may want to make a spe 


before your price cut takes effect 
(thereby reducing the number of mark 


Su cial effort to unload his current stocks 
ese other Big Features of your products at prevailing prices 

















1 Simultaneous opening of COs and siphon. No danger of packing at hose downs he has to take). What’s mor 
ler valves. No trapping of gas connection. he may want to add to his stock of bath 
Saecie ‘in powder chamber before ay : : ing suits a vou're cutting the 
the discharge starts. 6 Powder filler cap needs no tools. 
ane + eee TN jae wholesale as well as the retail price) if 
nscrews easily for refilling of ex- : 
2 Quicker transfer of pressure to tinguishers in the field. Filler cap is he thinks he can promote extra sales 
powder chamber. Siphon tube carries safety-vented. at the new price. 
CO, to outlet in powder chamber, Rule No. 3: Don’t telegraph your 
where it expands to a gas. 7 Lightweight cylinder for ease of punch to the consumer. If the lowe: 
carrying. Pound for pound, the Aidde prices are to go into effect two wecks 
3 0s cartriags easuy repeces - Just Dry Chemical Extinguisher packs hence, don’t tell him about it before 
loosen na fad nib cartridge more fire-fighting punch! i oeil “Aiton oilie ai aaed produ ; 
then unscrew cartridge. Same size 
are tae Hath On! and Ob: pound 8 Better powder dispersion pattern. will come to a standsti : until the new 
exting ers Diffusion baffle in horn gives greater price becomes official f that happens 
coverage, more effective application. retailers will have to sc prices ame 
Ao flu p powder—prevents No shut-off valve in horn to trap awav if thev’re going to sell any of v« 
t ) Small port at bottom of powder under pressure in hose. No bathing suits at all. They won't like 
COs « et tube allows gas to stir rodding out of hose after use vou for it. either. 
—— iis ais ie dacied for operational Keeping the cut a secret is especially 
5 Powder discharges from top through 40° F. : important if your product has a big 





ollar-price on it. If a consumer can 
10 Improved powder and packaging. Powder specially save $10 by waiting a couple of wecks, 
processed to make it free-flowing; packed in weatt 


ner- he'll wait. Conversely, on low-priced 
proof containers. 30-pound carton contains three’ 10- soods secrecy doesn’t matter so much 
pound cans te r €asy refilling of eitt r 20- « wr 30-pound e Case in Point—There’s a good ex 
extinguishers. 50-pound containers also available. ample of that in the recent price te 
Pine . by Cluett, Peabody (Arrow shirts) and 
. i sinaaad ;oodall-Sanford (Palm Beach - suits 

For Cluett, an advance announcement 
of the cut caused no trouble; for Good 
all, it did. 

Both companies went about the mat 
ter in much the same way. Each in 
formed its retailers that the price cut 
was coming (Goodall’s suits were t 
e be cut some 28%, Arrow’s sport and 

fancy shirts about 46%.) 
Both companies made an additional 


| 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 725 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. 5. advance announcement to one trade 





The words “Kidde” and “ Lux’ and the Kidde seol are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 
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® With Sperry Radaras his “weather 
eye,’’ Captain Carlton H. Frost of 
the tanker A. H. DUMONT delivered 
12,500 barrels of oil on time through 
a blinding snow storm that limited 
visibility on the Hudson River to a 
quarter of a mile and completely 
obscured buoys andchannel markers. 
# “f never left my radar after the 
snow started,” said Captain Frost... 
“Because of the unfavorable weather 
conditions, what could have been a 
hazardous trip from Perth Amboy to 
Green Island became only a routine 
trip... thanks to Sperry Radar.” 

® Captain Frost said his experience 
with Sperry Radar was “‘all the more 
remarkable” because he had oper- 
ated the equipment for only 10 days 
and this was his first experience 
under such adverse weather condi- 
tions. At times the snow was blow- 
ing so hard that the man outside the 
wheelhouse could hardly see the 
river banks or other vessels under way. 
® The A. H. DUMONT is one of the 
many coastwise tankers operated by 


for Oil through Snow 


SPERRY RADAR KEEPS 12,500 BARREL TANKER 





Spentonbush Fuel Transport Service, 
Inc. equipped with Sperry Radar 
...to keep cargos of bulk petroleum 
moving on time between refinery 
and storage places...in fog, heavy 
rain and snow frequently en- 
countered on the coast run from 
Newfoundland to South America. 
® The experience of Captain Frost 
and the DUMONT is typical of tanker 
operations where voyages completed 
on schedule mean more trips and 
more efficient operation. Sperry 
Radar is FCC type approved and 
offers many advantages for river, 
Great Lakes or deep sea operations. 
Our nearest district office will be 
glad to give you details. 


ON SCHEDULE IN BLINDING ALL-DAY STORM 





GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND © NEW ORLEANS 

LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 

IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES- 

OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED*® OTTAWA 








ELIMINATE IMPURITIES 


.. refine industrial gas for re-use 





———) with 


ia, ERS-ELEX precipitators get rid 
of contamination in industrial gases 


by removing amounts approaching 


'! This 


100°, of impurities in the gas 
superior performance produces clean- 
er gas, a better, healthier community 
for workers and public reduces 
manpower costs by improving work- 
ing conditions and keeps your proper- 
ty clean and attractive. 

And for profitable recovery of val- 
uable materials normally present in 
industrial gases, there are specially 
designed Koppers-Elex precipitators 
with equally high efficiency. They 


etd-Clet 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 





KOPPERS-ELEX 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


offer maximum recovery of dry dusts, 
soda ash, tar, salt cake and similar 
materials which can be re-used in 
your own process, or sold ata profit. 

Koppers-Elex precipitators are de- 
signed, engineered, built and installed 
. . backed by 


111 years of industrial experience 


by this ove division 


and completely guaranteed by one com- 
pany .. . Koppers Company. For in- 
formation on Koppers-Elex  precipt- 
tators, write today to: Koppers Co., 
Inc., Koprers-Etex PrecipiraTor 


DepaRTMENT, 217 
BaLtimMoreE 3, MARYLAND. 


Scott STREET, 





FIRST in INDUSTRIAL GAS CLEANING EQUIPMENT 








paper. ‘Then the lid blew off—for 
Goodall. 
e Press Play—Several news _ services 


picked up the story on the Goodall 
cut from Daily News Record, where 
the trade announcement appeared. The 
news soon found its way to the busi- 
ness sections, and in a number of cases, 
the front pages of daily newspapers 

The press, however, hardly raised an 
evebrow at the Arrow price trimming. 
Even though the cut was larger percent 
agewise, it wasn’t as Impressive in dol 
lars as the Goodall whack. Arrow’s 
biggest price slash amounted to $3.50 
on a shirt that cost $5.95: Goodall’s 
was a $7.75 cut on a $27.50 item. 

The size of the Goodall cut—plus 
the fact that suits are a costly item to 
start with—was the main reason that 
the price-trimming got so much pub- 
licity. And once the word was out to 
the consumer, there was no chance of 
selling him a suit at the original price 
even though the sale wasn’t scheduled 
to begin for two weeks. So stores took 
their markdowns right away—and_ at 
their own expense. That caused a lot 
of swearing. 

All this doesn’t mean you should 
stay tight-lipped forever. When the 
time does come for a price cut, you have 
to make sure that consumers find out 
about it. ‘This may entail a lot of things 
on your part: releases to the press; spe 
cial advertising by your company; possi- 
bly cooperative advertising with your 
retail outlets. 

Don't be afraid to spend a_ little 
money to make the price cut successful. 
The manufacturer with the I’ve-donc 
enough-already-by-cutting-the-price atti 
tude may find that consumers still aren't 
buying his product—mainly because they 
never heard that there was a sale in 
progress. 

e Honesty Is Best — Naturally, many 
people are going to want to know why 
vou are cutting prices. Here you have 
1 couple of choices: (1) You can dou 
bletalk about reduced costs of raw ma 
terials or “anticipated future saving 
1) production and distribution co ts 


that you made 


or (2) vou can admit tl ) 
too many bathing suits and that they’re 
not selling at current price 

In either case, the public will know 


that the second reason is the real one. 
So why not be honest about it? Until 
the welfare state arrives, consumers will 
continue to believe—and correctly, too— 
that vou’re not going to sell an item 
for $3 if vou can get $5 

e Timing—One more point: Study 
timing of the price cut. Don’t wait 
until demand has died altogether be 
fore you mark down the price ticket 
This is particularly true in the case of 
seasonal merchandise. No matter how 
much you slash the price, pra 
no one is going to buy a batl 
in late October 
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PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


















ame A Ong tine’ Dome Re ee oe 
os i eel ————$—— ek le a, a 
Bae Chit ere. 
THE BEAGLE is always i acne Dasari A rl 5,54 — 
ready for the hunt. He Lead anne 
is accustomed to hunt- ee on 
ing in a pack and when ra 
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In Boxes, too 
The Pedigree is Assurance of 
Thoroughbred Stock 


*PEDIGREED BOX” results from 

integrated production, with quality 

control by one management from tim- 
ber to finished box. 

That’s why American Sugar Refining 
Company uses Union boxes to provide 
safe packaging for Domino sugar from 
refinery to dealers’ shelves. 

75 years of undisputed leadership in 
paper packaging goes into Union boxes. 
Tremendous forest resources feed five 
of the largest paper machines in the 
world, in a completely integrated pulp- 
to-container plant unmatched in Amer- 
ica for size and production. And four 
modern box plants, strategically located, 
serve you promptly and dependably. 

Add all these extra assurances of con- 
sistent quality, dependable service and 
fair price and it’s easy to see why every 
month more makers of national brand 
products are shipping in Union boxes, 





Dependable Packaging 
Since 1872 


NIOWN Corrugated Containers 
UNION BAG « Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS » TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





SAVE 6637 WITH EW 


—that now last 3 times 


11,000,000 LAMPS FIELD-TESTED IN PAST 2 
YEARS PROVE ONE LAMP DOES WORK OF THREE! 


Here’s the greatest news yet for you! Now, savings up to 6624% can 
be made by buying sensational Triple-Life Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. 
Over 11,000,000 lamps field-tested two years in stores, offices and fac- 
tories everywhere prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that they last three 
times as long as ever before— which means at least 2 years in the average 
installation. 

Once you have these longer-lasting Sylvania lamps installed, you save, 
save, save—first on initial cost (you're buying more light), second on 
maintenance (cut replacements by 34), third, by better seeing, better 
working conditions, greater accuracy! 
























CHEMICAL PROCESS SECRET OF 
EXTRA-LIFE SYLVANIA LAMPS! 


After intensive research, Sylvania 
chemical engineers discovered 
that precise addition of zirconium 
in the manufacture of Sylvania 
lamps increased cathode life by 
three or four times! 

In addition, they found that an- 
other chemical ingredient added 
to the high quality phosphor pow- 
ders substantially increased light 
output and kept that increase 
longer! 

These laboratory findings—typi- 
cal of Sylvania leadership in qual- 
ity engineering —were then put 
on a production basis — and off 
the Sylvania lines came these su- 
per lamps... 11,000,000 of them 
field-tested under actual operating 
conditions for two years! 
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FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


as long as ever before! 


9 || too ooeckeer pooch = COSTS NO MORE BUT GIVES 200% MORE 
ni Seer taht 1 ales | LIGHT FOR YOUR MONEY! 
E! 3 ANOTHER SYLVANIA FIRST 


WITH SYLVANIA es pelos b n 
| atever it costs you to completely outfit your office, store, or plant 
LAMPS—AT. NO. pry these ——s a yee or “a with 
that money 2 more light than you cou ave bought two years 
ps. EXTRA COST | | cmee : ; : Y 












ago! These extra-life Sylvania lamps are another demonstration of the 


fac: engineering leadership that brings you higher quality lighting products 

ree — at no extra cost! 

age Yes, you spend the same for a lamp; but in your new Sylvania lamp, 
you get a lot more light for your money! Look at these statistics: 

ve, 1946: Light Output — about 50 lumens per watt at 1750 hours opera- 

on tion on 3-hour cycle. 

tter 1949: The same lumens per watt delivered at 3000 hours of operation! 
And less than 5% lamp failures after 5000 hours operation! 
{n other words, lighting value per your lamp dollar — measured in 
longer lamp life plus improved maintenance of light output — repre- 
sents a gain of over 200%. That's a saving that really means something! 

- That’s a saving you can see! 

COMBINE SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT LAMPS WITH 

i} 


SYLVANIA FIXTURES—FOR FLUORESCENT AT ITS FINEST 


To take full advantage of these new lamps, use them in fixtures l 
engineered to deliver the maximum amount of light to work sur- | 
aii faces. In other words, use them in Sylvania fixtures for commercial, | 
industrial, school, and residential areas. 
Typical of Sylvania’s quality-engineered fixtures is the new CL-242 
for schools, offices, and stores. 
The CL-242 is a medium-priced louvered and plastic shielded unit 
carrying two of the new 40-watt Sylvania lamps! Mounted in con- 
tinuous rows, CL-242 fixtures appear as a single sweep of light, 
due to exclusive Sylvania design features. 
When pendant-mounted, the CL-242 delivers 87.6% of the light 
i a by the lamps. This extremely high efficiency is unparal- 
led in any fixture of its type! And like all Sylvania fixtures, the 
CL-242 is: furnished complete with the new Triple-Life lamps. 
Combine these features with extreme ease of installing and servic- 
ing and you can see why you'll want the new Sylvania CL-242. 
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see tHe THINSTEEL? 


It’s a picture tube for your new 


television set. But the picture 
you don’t see from casual ob- 
servation is the important part 
CMP’s Thinsteel plays in making 
Television Tubes bring you the 
best reception. There are vital 
tube parts which must be made 
from steel so precise in all speci- 
fications and characteristics that 
the sources of steel supply must 
be unusually dependable and 
chosen carefully. 


Because Thinsteel is regularly 
specified by many manufacturers 
of products requiring specialized 
precision cold rolled strip steel, 
it is an obvious choice for Tele- 
vision Tube parts, too. Favor- 
able costs, as well as production 
advantages, are the usual benefits 
fabricators of Thinsteel enjoy. 
Perhaps you have a problem that 
Thinsteel will solve. We'll be 
glad to send samples and consult 
with you upon your inquiry— 
you'll find immediate and inter- 
ested attention. 


CMP 
(THINSTEEL 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 






the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Chicago @ 
Indianapolis © St.Louis ¢ 


Los Angeles 
Detroit 
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Teaching Dealers to Sell 


The market for modern lighting fixtures is there, says G. E. 
But the wholesaler must teach his dealers how to tap it. G. E. guide- 
book, special display units, help the wholesaler do his job. 


When a customer admits that he 
should have bought more of your prod- 
uct—and would have, if he had under- 
stood its value—it’s time to revamp your 
selling program. 

Just that has happened in the elec- 

trical-equipment trade. General Elec- 
tr.’ Co. is out to convince 
equipment wholesalers that their market 
is a lot bigger than they think. 
e@ Market Potential—G.E.. has statistics 
to back it up. The company made a 
nationwide survey of storekeepers in a 
variety of fields, and found: 

(1) Some 81% of recent lighting in 
stallations were undersold. ‘The stores 
would have bought more fixtures if they 
had known the importance of adequate 
lighting. Of this group, 21% were sorry 
they hadn't put in more; 28° said they 
planned to add the necessary units that 
they lacked. 

(2) 53% of the 


1 } 
clectnical- 


Zz merchants _ inter- 
viewed said they had been influenced in 
favor of modern lighting by seeing it 
in their neighbors’ stores; 69° of this 
group reported they plan to install fluor- 
escent lighting. 

e Tapping It—Armed with these figures, 

market strategists for G.E.’s lamp divi- 

sion, Nela Park, Cleveland, have thrown 

the switch on a high-voltage sales plan. 

It casts the electrical-equipment whole- 

saler in a vital role in the selling of light- 

ing fixtures to electrical-equipment re- 
tailers. The object is: 

TO SELL MORE MODERN LIGHTING FIX 
rures to retail dealers who already 
carry a few in stock; 

TO TAP THE VAST VIRGIN MARKET Of re 
tailers who don’t carry modern instal- 
lations at all. 

G.F. savs 50% of the lighting market 
consists of “small jobs” in neighborhood 
commercial and industrial buildings. So 
G.F. is carrying on what amounts to a 
three-level educational program. It’s 
training wholesalers to develop this mar 
ket by training small electrical contrac- 
tors and dealers, who in turn can tell 
customers about the proper use of mod- 
ern fixtures—and sell them. T’ocal point 
of the three-level attack is the whole- 
saler. 

e Sales Boosters—Ammunition for 

G.E.’s drive is twofold: 

(1) A. guidebook called “Lighting 
Equipment Merchandisers,” to show 
wholesalers how to increase their take 
of the small-job market by educating re- 
tailers on modern selling and display 
techniques; 


(2) A G.E.-designed Lighting Equip 
ment Merchandiser. ‘This is a special 
rack for displaying equipment lines in 
the main traffic aisles of a wholesaler’s 
showroom. ‘These racks permit trade 
customers to sell themselves on the re- 
sale value of modern lighting fixtures. 
G.E. supplies the displays to wholesal- 
crs at $59.50 cach, f.o.b. Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

These merchandisers have another 

use: They provide the means of teaching 
an untrained salesman the steps in mak- 
ing a sale in addition to providing him 
with a complete sales story. 
e Application—One wholesaler, — the 
Englewood Electrical Supply Co., Chi 
cago, has already put into practice in its 
showroom most of the idcas contained 
in G.E.’s handbook. 

Englewood supplies dealers with ap 
pliances, lighting equipment, and mis- 
cellancous ‘“‘traffic’’ items — (toasters, 
clocks, coffee makers). With the help of 
an industrial designer and an architect 
furnished by G.1 ., Englewood modern 
ized its store, set up demonstration arcas 
for its entire line of merchandise. ‘lo 
day the remodeled store looks something 
like this: 

Display units. ‘There are 23 separate 
cubicles from which different types of 
fluorescent lighting fixtures can be 
pulled into view, plus 29 styles of fluor 
escent commercial fixtures and ;S types 
of Slimline commercial fixtures. 

Recessed in the ceiling are 32 differ- 
ent kinds of filament units; 22 tvpes of 
troffer fluorescent units (trough-like fix- 
tures recessed into the ceiling). All dis 
plays are flexible; it’s easy to rearrange 
them with new merchandise. Wall dis 
plavs are movable; replacing them in 
volves no major construction. 

Self-salesmen. ‘Trade customers can 
browse by themselves and push buttons 
that turn on the display fixtures. Fur 
thermore, they can pick up literature 
available at each display explaining how 
the fixture is to be used. 

Englewood hasn’t missed a bet to sell 
light. Fven the company’s own office, 
warehouse, and service areas are show- 
rooms, to demonstrate the proper appli- 
cation of lighting techniques. 

Fnglewood hopes to give the retail 
dealer ideas on how to arrange his own 
merchandise to best sales advantage. 
Primary object of the entire setup is to 
teach Englewood’s trade customers 
about planned lighting and how to pick 
the right kind and number of fixtures 
for resale. 
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NEW facilities at Chicago and East St. Louis give B&O patrons faster freight service 


In the last three years, B&O has spent more than Service (offering siding-to-siding dependability on 
$175,000,000 to improve equipment and facilities carload freight) add up to better, more efficient 
throughout its lines. Over $6,600,000 has been service. Ask our man! 


spent for these new freight yards in the Chicago 
and St. Louis districts, two of America’s most im- 
portant industrial and railroad centers. 


Here, modern equipment assures shippers and 
receivers the quickest handling of freight—as well 
as smoother, speedier interchange between the 
B&O and the roads serving the West, Northwest, 
and Southwest. 


Up-to-the-minute facilities at Barr Yard and Cone 
Yard, plus faster trains, plus B&O’s Sentinel 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 























Free Plane Ride Lifts 
Hudson Car Sales 


Detroit gencrally admits that selling 
is back in the automobile business (BW 
—Jul.9'49,p54). As a result, dealers for 
some companies are trying old-fashioned 
circus stunts to move their merchandise. 

Dealers for Hudson Motor Car Co. 

were among the first to sag under the 
weight of buyer resistance. So last week 
the Denver (Colo.) distributor organiza- 
tion of Fred Ward, Inc., staged some 
fancy promotion—which paid off. 
e Free Ride, Free Freight—Ward flew a 
planeload of customers to Detroit for 
free. Each took delivery on a brand-new 
Hudson, got the benefit of freight sav- 
ings from the factory to the Rocky 
Mountains. That helped pay for vaca- 
tions cast of the Mississippi and for 
driving back to their homes in the Mile- 
High C ity. 

The project cost Ward a lot, but not 
enough to cut very deep into the profit 














Slot-Machine Selling 


Pay-as-you-go purchasing has always been 


popular with the U.S. consumer. Before 
the war, refrigerator makers capitalized on 
it by installing a unit in the customer's 
home, attaching a coin-meter box to it. Now 
the television manufacturers are doing it. 
This week New York TV dealers for Cros- 
ley Div. of Avco Mfg. Corp. started instal- 
lation of TV sets (like the one above; list 
price: $349.95) coupled to a “Visimeter.” 
Every time he drops a quarter into the visi- 
meter the customer pays an instalment, gets 
one hour of video entertainment. At that 
rate (assuming a down payment of 10%) the 
purchaser will own the set after a mere 1,260 
hours of watching. 
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on the deal for him and the six Denver 
Hudson dealers who participated. Char- 
tering a Continental Airlines Convair 
plane came to around $3,500. Add to 
that the cost of entertaining his guests 
in Detroit one night. 

e Payoff—But the guests were the paying 
variety. They represented deliveries of 
38 cars, on each of which the gross mar- 
gin averaged some $600. 

Ward’s aggressive merchandising in 

Denver has brought some remarkable 
results. On a nationwide average, Hud- 
son sales, in units, rank no better than 
about ninth. In Denver, however, they 
have ranked third. And now, propelled 
in part by the publicity of the plane 
rides, they have moved into second. 
e@ Other Bait—Other Hudson dealers are 
trying out similar programs. One, in 
New Orleans, has advertised that he will 
pay a buyer’s train fare to Detroit to 
pick up a new car. That eliminates 
freight charges of close to $75. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Hot weather boosted sales last week of 
Philco Corp.’s single-room air-condition- 
ing units. Dealers bought 50% more 
than in any other week in the company’s 
history. 

e 
F. L. Jacobs Co.’s bid in the home- 
laundry field (BW—Aug.17'46,p55) is 
finished. It has sold the patents and 
tools for its Launderall line to the Hor- 
ton Mfg. Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind. Hor- 
ton will drop the Launderall trade name. 

3 
Safeway Stores’ domestic sales came to 
$518-million for the first 24 weeks of 
1949—down 6.3% from last year. Safe- 
way has also ievahed off some stores. 
There were 2,160 a year ago; now there 
are 2,070. 


° 
Buick’s Riviera hardtop coupe lists at 
$2,985—much closer to the price of its 
convertible coupe than was originally 
expected. Probable reason: It won’t sell 
as well as more orthodox models, which 
means that tooling costs will be amor- 
tized over fewer production units. 

* 
One out of 9 homes in Videotown (the 
secret test city near New York where 
Newell-Emmett ad agency is conducting 
a long-range study of TV set owner- 
ship) now have television receivers. A 
year ago only one out of 50 homes had 
TV sets. 

e 
Oil-bumer installations in May totaled 
44,621 units, up 54% over May, 1948. 
Fueloil & Oil Heat, trade magazine, 
also reports that 76% of the fuel-oil 
distributors say they are holding bulk 
stocks as low as possible “to hedge 
against price drops.” 





The Miracle of 
Contour Machining 





DoAllL Offers sai ttialaas 
the World's Fastest Method 
of Cutting and Shaping of 
any Solid Material. 


The DoALL Band Saw slices off sections of 
metal—instead of whittling away one-chip- 
at-a-time. This ribbon of steel with teeth on 
it, cuts curves through thick work—peeling 
off tiny curled chips of the material—yet 
leaves only a narrow slot in its wake. This 
basic principle is an exclusive feature of 
Contour Sawing. Its application to mass 
production industries of every kind is prov- 
ing most profitable. 13 types of DoALL 
Band Saw Blades: 
—cut any solid material to straight or curved 
lines 
—no back stroke of cutting tool since it is a 
continuous band of tools 
—machine without reducing stock to chips 
—save time and material 
Packaged in these familiar, , SS p 
patented, metal “‘Strip-Out” [pea 
containers, DoALL provides i Cg 
a complete line of Band [=7 “4 
Saw Blades including the ““ —-+ 
exclusive 
CLAW TOOTH-with positive rake angle teeth 
DIAMOND TOOTH-for cutting glass, stone, etc. 
TUNGSTEN CARBIDE TOOTH-for 
production cutting of hard, abrasive materials 


For free booklets, catalogs, slide films and other 
educational literature, write: The DoAll 
Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales- 
Service Stores and foreign DoALL repre- 
sentatives in 56 countries provide complete 
distribution of these essential tools and 
equipment that assure faster and more eco- 
nomical production. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
IN $6 COUNTRIES 


DeAtl STORES 
i KEY Cries 


Des Plaines. Wlinoia 
BAND SAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
GE SAW BLOCKS 


AW BLADES 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative periodical of news and items of interest 
to all industry is available at your request. No obligation. 
Just write to have your name pul on our mailing list. 
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PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 
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SLY Dus? Collector on roof at Pinkerton 
Tobacco Co. plant. 





Tobacco cleaning machines with dust 
pipes fo Collector. 


@ In its modern plant at Toledo, the 
Pinkerton Tobacco Company cleans and 
stems tobacco for sweetened scrap chew- 
ing tobacco. This would be a dusty oper- 
ation—"air washing” the tobacco leaves 
—were it not for the SLY Dust Collector. 


Suction pipes connected to each cleaning 
and separating machine carry off dust 
blown from the leaves along with small, 
unusable tobacco particles to the SLY 
Dust Collector on the roof. The result is 
(1) improved quality of product (2) re- 
duced manpower requirements for plant 
clean-up (3) dust-free working conditions. 


Sly Dust Control Systems 
cre used to control more 
than 100 kinds of dusts in 
all kinds of manufacturing 
operations. Ask for Bulle- 
tin 98 and tell us your 
dust problem. Our ex- 
perience with thou- 
sands of installations is 
at your disposal. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York ¢ Chicago « St. Louis 

Philadelphia « Mi polis © Birmingh 


Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester ¢ Toronto 
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Is It Worth What It Costs? 


G.E. wanted to find out—for every part and piece that goes 
into its products. So it set up a Value Analysis Division in its Pur- 
chasing Dept. to work with engineers, production men, suppliers. 


Chances are your production and en- 
gineering staffs are working like beavers 
today trying to cut production costs. But 
have you ever thought of letting your 
purchasing department help, too? 

That’s what General Electric Co. is 
doing—successfully. How it goes about 
it is described this week in American 
Machinist, a McGraw-Hill publication. 
e Value Analysis—G.E. calls its tech- 
nique “value analysis” —but that’s just a 
high-falutin’ name for a setup that en- 
lists the facilities and specialized knowl- 
edge of the purchasing department in 
the battle of production costs. To do 
this, the company has set up, within its 
purchasing department, a Value Anal- 
ysis Division. It is a sort of F.B.I. for 
new materials, new techniques—and new 
ideas. 

The division works closely with sup- 
pliers, but its biggest function is to 
transmit data and ideas on possible sav- 
ings to the engineering and production 
departments, and to carry back their 
problems to suppliers. ‘The watchword 
of the division, which is manned by fac- 
tory-trained experts, is simply: “Is that 
part worth what it costs?” 

@ Qualifications—Such a division must 
be staffed by men who know their 
business. For example, G.E.’s “value ex- 
perts” must have a thorough under- 
standing of materials; engineering ex- 
perience; knowledge of vendors; experi- 
ence in planning and factory work; and 
an ability to work cooperatively with 
other people in other departments. 
l'acked on to those qualifications are 
personal traits, including: an “inquiring 
mind”; aggressive follow-through on 
new ideas; and, perhaps most important 
of all, an inability to become easily dis- 
couraged. 
eTwo Fields—The General Electric 
value-analysis program operates in two 
main areas—product improvement and 
new-product design. ‘The basic aim in 
both cases is to get at least equal prod- 
uct quality at lower manufacturing cost. 

In studying existing products, the di- 
vision studies each component part of 
the product. It notes its function, and 
seeks to eliminate or simplify it, or to 
combine it or replace it with a standard 
item. It studies the materials used, to 
find out whether an alternate can be 
found that would be as good and 


cheaper. Processing and manufacturing 
techniques are reviewed with the same 
thought in mind. Suppliers’ manufac- 
turing techniques get similar study. 

e Case Study —Here’s an example of 
how value analysis saved G.E. money. 
In one control device, a curved section 
of copper tubing was required. A wide 
diameter was necessary to insure proper 
operation of the control. But one end 
of the tubing had to be of small diam- 
eter for assembly reasons. 

The original method was to braze a 
large-diameter section of tubing to a 
smaller-diameter section. That design 
cost 10¢. Next move was to use a large- 
diameter tube entirely, and squeeze 
down the end to proper size for assem- 
bly. That cost 6¢. 

After the value experts and engineers 
huddled on the problem, they came up 
with the final answer: use small-diam- 
eter tubing all the way through, and cut 
oat all the extra operations. ‘That was 
possible because the huddle, plus some 
tests, showed that previous improve- 
ments in the instrument had eliminated 
the need for a large-size tube. And 
what’s more, the small-diameter tube 
could be purchased from a vendor for 
5¢. So over-all saving on that small 
component was 50%. 

e Waming—When value analysis comes 
up with cost-saving ideas, it doesn’t 
shove them down the throats of the en- 
gineering or manufacturing depart- 
ments. The ideas are offered on a co- 
operative basis as suggestions; engincer- 
ing and manufacturing make the final 
decisions. 

e Three Jobs—Put another way, G.E.’s 
new division does three things: 

(1) It gives other departments the 
benefit of purchasing’s specialized 
knowledge of markets, materials. proc- 
esses, standard parts, and costs. 

(2) It extends the cost-cutting drive 
into suppliers’ shops. 

(3) It brings the engineering and pro- 
duction skills of specialized suppliers to 
bear on G.E.’s problems. 

G.E.’s value analysts can often do a 
supplier a good turn by suggesting cost- 
cutting methods that can also be ap- 
plied to production for his other cus- 
tomers. 

e New Products—The division’s second 
big job is to help with the design of 
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AN ENGINE THAT “COULDN'T” BE DEVELOPED 


is now ready to spread more abundance across the land! 


OR years engine builders have played and worked 

with the idea of supercharging gas-fueled engines 
... but with so little progress that the idea was 
generally discarded. 


Now, Cooper-Bessemer has made this type of engine a 
reality—a complete success, offering 80% greater power 
and a full 30% cut in fuel consumption! 


Wherever gas is available, the new engine’s increased 
power and efficiency means huge savings in the cost of 
installation, fuel and over-all operation. It can save 
literally mie/lions of dollars in rural electrification, in 
municipal and utility-owned power and light plants, 
and in its many industrial applications. In turn, great 
reductions in the cost of producing such power in- 
evitably lead to a greater abundance of the foods 
and goods we consume... at prices more and more 
Americans can afford to pay. 


DIESELS e 


GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e 


Another Example 
oy 
Lfficient Power 


at Lower Cost 





The supercharged gas engine is only one of many 
major Cooper-Bessemer developments in recent 
years ...the result of a continuing, century-old de- 
velopment program applied to engines for a// kinds of 
Stationary, marine and locomotive use. If you want to 
know how you can cut your power costs, find out about 
the new things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 














The 


Cooper-Bessemer 
Coporalion 


GROVE CITY, PA, 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 





HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 











Square or oblong...no matter what its form or function... 
every corrugated container by Fort Wayne embodies the experience, 
thinking and attainment of Fort Wayne’s entire organization. 
It reflects Fort Wayne’s round table process at work... 

the constant interchange of knowledge among 

widespread plants and mills, the co-ordination of planning, 
creative and technical abilities, the use of specialized 
competence gained in 40 years of container making. 
There’s a wealth of ability and judgment at Fort Wayne’s 
round table...concentrated on the development and 
production of the right corrugated container 


for each shipper’s specific need. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Jeo Mayne 
tun, CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Plants: FABRICATION RATING 


Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Hartford City, Ind a a 
artford City, indiana ‘ Be f 
5 aN eR: EN a ce 
Vincennes, Indiana ees ix i 
A filiate: mony ; ARS i 


Corporation Ye) ‘ Kis 


Southern Paperboard 
Sees a de 


Port Wentworth, Georgia 
Sales Offices: 

Chicago, Ill.* Detroit, Mich. + Buffalo, N. Y. * Jamestown, N. Y. * New York, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. * Syracuse, N. Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio* Cleveland, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio* Lima, Ohio * Newark, Ohio * Indianapolis, Ind. 

Muncie, Ind. + Pittsburgh, Penna. * York, Penna. 











new products. Engineers working on a 
new development can often use the data 
that the Value Analysis Division has 
accumulated in its studies of existing 
products: cost comparisons between di 
ferent products or different processes: 
data on specialized materials, on various 
tvpes of standard parts. 

In addition, many of the techniques 

used to study existing parts can also be 
applied during the design of new prod 
ucts. But the application of the tech 
niques in this case is up to the design 
enginecrs, the detail designers, the 
draftsmen—because they are the men 
who make most of the decisions, in de- 
veloping a design, that affect costs. So 
in this field, the job of the Value Anal 
vsis Division is to work with these men 
on a continuing basis; to keep them 
thinking in value-analysis terms: “‘Is it 
worth what it costs?” “Can it be done 
as well, cheaper?” As a result, the de- 
signers and draftsmen are developing 
new attitudes, including: (1) cost-con- 
sciousness; and (2) new standards of part 
“value.” 
e Step by Step—If you want to apply the 
G.E. value-analysis technique in your 
plant, you need to know the step-by-step 
procedure to follow, once the division is 
set up and manned. Here it is, spelled 
out, as G.E. uses it to analyze existing 
products. 

Get all the facts. This means that the 
value expert has to go into a huddle 
with the proper men in the plant to ob- 
tain: annual production and order quan- 
tities; drawings and complete specifica- 
tions; cost breakdown on all compo- 
nents; cost breakdown on assembly and 
subassembly; and samples. 

Talk to the engineers. The engincer 
and the value analyst must discuss all 
the details of the product: where it’s 
good and where it’s bad: whether rede- 
sign is slated; why certain materials are 
used; where changes might be made. 
Such meetings promote cooperation. 

Apply measures of value. ‘This means 
that each part and piece of the product 
gets the quiz test: Does its use con- 
tribute to value? Can we dispense with 
any of its special features? Is there any- 
thing better for the purpose? Can a 
vendor’s standard part be substituted? 
Is there a better wav to make it? Is the 
tooling efficient? Can an entire subas- 
sembly be bought for less than it costs 
us to make it? Are our competitors get- 
ting it for less? 

A summary of suggestions is then 
made for cach component, and the en- 
tire report goes to everyone in the plant 
who is interested. 

One important psvchological point: 
Che report should not include estimates 
of vearly savings; only estimates of per- 
piece savings. Lect the operating de- 
partment that adopts the suggestions Te: 
port to management on the actual vearly 
savings to be realized 
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City “X-1” needs a second Packard dealer! 





City “’X-1” is ready and waiting for a second Packard dealer 
—and we're looking for the best available operator in the 
business. Here’s what City “X-1” offers him: 


A prosperous, growing market: Population of the city 
proper is 354,000. Population of the metropolitan area is 
nearing the half-million mark—a gain of nearly 18% over 
the figure for 1940. City “X-1” is the home of over 730 
manufacturing establishments. Annual retail sales are near 
the $500,000,000 level. 


A ready-made group of customers: Hundreds of loyal 

Packard owners are immediate customers for Packard service. 

What's more, they're pre-sold prospects for new Packard cars. 

Pleasant family living: City “X-1” is the capital of a famous 

Midwestern state . . . home of five colleges and universities 
. world-famous as an educational and cultural center. 


City “X-1” is one of a select group of cities on the new 
Packard Golden Opportunity list. They're going fast—so 
act quickly! 


1. Sell the new Golden Anniversary Packard line—three 
series, 14 individual models, at new lower prices! 


2. Qualify for the industry’s first three-year dealer 
contract! 


3. Share in the future of America’s oldest exclusive fine 
car builder—a Company which today is in the best 
production and sales position of its entire history! 

Wire or telephone direct to Karl M. Greiner, General Sales 


Manager, Packard Motor Car Company, 1591 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. (All inquiries are confidential.) 





NEW LOWER PACKARD PRICES begin at $9994* 


*for the 135-HP Packard Eight Club Sedan—delivered in Detroit; 
state and local taxes, if any, and white sidewalls ($21), extra. 


Packard 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





PICTURE REPORT 





ever figure the cost of 
‘Summer Slowdown “¢ 








10. toned dHhedd 
with RoM Fans! 





DRIVES OUT HEAT, fumes, 
dust, an oke. Heavy-duty; 
cast iron. Enclosed 
”“, 16”, 20”, 24”, and 30” 
les. High and low speed. 
R & M Industrial 
om $45.95, list. 





Easily installed. 


Exhaust Fan 





\\ 






FRONT-OFFICE FAN 


Large air delivery. Dust-free, 


enclosed oscillating mechan- 


5 ar guarantee, 
R & M Quiet De Luxe Fan, 
trom $44.95, list 


ROBBINS 
EMVERS 


Springtield 99, Ohie - 











BIG BREEZE in 
ofhce or factory. Pol- 
ished aluminum blades, 
Column adjustable 
between 5 and 8 feet 
from floor to center of 
fan. 24” and 30” quiet 
blades. Ceiling, floor, 
wall, or bench mount- 
ing. R & M Air Circu- 
lator, from $97.50, list. 


FANS 


Brantford, Ontario 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MOYHO PUMPS 
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TRIPLE-REEL SLED, developed by Stemm Bros., is a new cost-saver in stringing trans- 
mission lines. Each sled holds three reels of wire. The sled is toted into position by a 


tractor, rides on tubular steel runners 








WIRE IS STRUNG by tractor after sled is in position. 





As tractor reaches each tower, 


cables are hoisted to ride on pulleys mounted on the crossarms. One operator stays at 
sled applying a steel flange brake to axle. That keeps cable off ground, free from damage 


Speeding Cables Over Rough Spots 


Stringing transmission wires over 
rough country is a slow—and costly—job. 
Usually one cable is strung at a time; a 
primitive wooden plank brakes the reel 
as it is played out. A separate crew 
called the “laggers’’—protects the cable 
from scraping over the ground. 

New equipment designed by Stemm 
Bros., Inc., Leavenworth, Wash., makes 
the tough job easier. Parker-Schram Co., 
Portland, Ore., used it to string a double 


circuit across the Cascade Mountains 
for the Bonneville Power Administra 
tion. ‘The company reported savings of 


$1,000 a mile on the 60-mi. job. It 
strung 7.7 miles of double circuit in 10 
days. Put another way, Parker-Schram 


says it is saving 250 manhours a mile. 

Basic equipment: a sled that carries 
three reels of wire, with a steel flange to 
brake the axles; a tractor that hauls the 
sled on tubular runners. 
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Tor offal, corel of 


grasshoppers, boll weevil and certain other insects 


Two Pittsburgh formulations of Toxaphene have proved to be chemicals of unsurpassed usefulness in con- 
trolling grasshopper plague, boll weevil attack, and the damage of many chewing and sucking insects. 
Both products have been exhaustively field tested under plague conditions, from Canada to South 





America. They are killers of extraordinary merit. 


Pittsburgh Toxaphene - 40 


A 40% Toxaphene Concentrate impregnated upon a 
dust carrier—designed for use by manufacturers, proc- 


Pittsburgh Chlorophene - 60 


A standardized liquid emulsifiable concentrate con- 
taining 60% by weight (6 Ibs. per gallon) Toxaphene, 


oo essors or compounders equipped to blend and dilute it specifically designed for use where a water spray appli- 

ha to a finished dust. Especially effective as a cotton insect cation is adaptable and practical. Pittsburgh Chloro- 

: poison. Full technical information about Pittsburgh phene-60 spray concentrate possesses the advantages 
Toxaphene-40 and the insects controlled by it, may be of marked residual action and is effective on a wide 
had by writing for Bulletin 107. range of insects as described in Bulletin 107. 

Ins 

po Write Today for Technical Bulletin No. 107 and Quotations on your Requirements. 

- PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

10 Empire State Building - 350 Fifth Avenue - New York 1, New York 

_ A filiated with 

ies PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


he 











COAL CHEMICALS + ACTIVATE! 


o 


1950 Grant Building « Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CARBON «+ NEVILLE COKE » EMERALD COAL + PIG IRON » GREEN BAG CEMENT - CONCRETE PIPE AND PRODUCTS 








the advantages of 
investment protection? 


lo anyone considering the choice of modern weight 
control, the name Toledo Scale needs no introduction. Their 
reputation has been established along lines of accuracy and 
dependability of product and they seek the same reputation 
in the products and services which they purchase. That's why 
Uilomidie Borinkley fire protection was specified at the 
time construction of their modern Toledo, Ohio, facilities 
was initiated. 

While the technical advantages of ilomalie Sprinklev 
fire safety are of prime consideration, the financial aspects in- 
volved in this particular installation cannot be denied. The 
unsprinklered insurance rate for this seven million dollar 
valuated property would exceed $198,000.00 annually. 
The present (ilomali’ Gpunklerved rates are less than 
$6,000.00 annually, and fire protection in this case was paid 
for out of savings, in less than one year. 

This is an excellent example of the manner in which 
Milomidic Gprunklets. convert an existing expense into a 
-capital asset (INVESTMENT PROTECTION). It’s substan- 
tial reason why business executives everywhere are ordering 
Milomilic SeunklerA for both old and new construction. 
They look upon them as their first line of fire defense and 
recognize their value as an important investment today... per- 
haps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


«t o'r 











FOR INVESTMENT 


ELOPMENT ENGINEERING 


-: 
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TYPICAL 
 Cilomidttc’ Eprinkler 
PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


Industrial Plants 
Storage - Warehousing 
Mercantiles 
Piers - Wharves 
Aviation Properties 
Hospitals - Institutions 
Hotels - Apartments 
Schools - Colleges 
Offices - Public Buildings 


® 
Gilomalic FRE-FOG 


provides positive protection 
for severe fire hazards 


PROTECTION 


TURE «. INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 








New Hardboard Plant 
Will Use Fir Wastes 


The Pacific Northwest Douglas fir 
region has begun to take a serious crack 
at hardboard production. 

Hardboard—made from pulp chips, 
treated and pressed into panels—is a 
standard wood-industry product. But up 
to now, the Pacific Northwest hasn’t 
paid much attention to its commercial 
possibilities. 

Now Forest Fiber Products Co. has 
put a new plant into shakedown oper- 
ation at Forest Grove, Ore. The plant is 
highly mechanized and is geared to turn 
out close to 1-million b. ft. of hardboard 
a day. 

The new plant points up the growing 
trend in the Pacific Northwest toward 
wider utilization of wood wastes. In 
hardboard production the woodsmen 
will be able to use short pieces and ends 
of Douglas fir, as well as hemlock and 
other firs. 


But the Light Stays On 


What happens when the light goes out? 
That sounds like a riddle, and is one—an 
important one. Scientists studying light 
sources, electronic tubes, and other gas-filled 
devices need to know the answer. Westing- 
house Research Laboratories scientists have 
found out this much so far: 

After you have thrown the off switch, the 
light-producing atoms continue to bounce 
around for a fraction of a second. They say 
that’s because radiation is imprisoned in the 
tube, jumps from atom to atom of mercury 
vapor until it escapes. The research method: 
Flash ultraviolet light on and off in mil- 
lionths of a second at a bottle containing so- 
dium vapor. In the tiny fraction of a second 
that the switch is off, a cone-shaped beam is 
produced, called resonance radiation. With 
that setup, the experts are able to measure 
the number of times the light is bounced 
before it escapes. 
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“Operation mercy” gets a new lift 


When a helicopter answers an S$.O.S., human life 

is often at stake. That's why manufacturers of these 
dependable aircraft specify that the big 

rotating blades be extra strong, rustless, and able 

to operate in all kinds of weather. 

Having met the severest flight-testing requirements, 
ArMCO Stainless Steel is now being used for 
sheathing the rotor blades to provide a hard, smooth 
surface and utmost corrosion protection. 

A flexible tube carries hot air along the leading 
edges of the blades to prevent formation of ice. 

Because of its many advantages, gleaming ARMco 
Stainless Steel is being used more and more in 
industrial and houseware products — from heavy-duty 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ameg 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 


processing equipment to graceful flatware for the 

dining table. Of special importance to manufacturers 
is the fact that the cost of this solid, 

tustless metal is sometimes no more — and may even be 
less — than for plated materials. Stainless steel 

gives the ultimate buyer more for his money and this 
makes for repeat sales and good customer 

relations all down the line. 


Stainless is typical of the extra value and 
satisfaction you get in all Armco Special-Purpose Steels, 
each created to do a particular job. Steel by 
Armco means top quality and durability. Ask about 
the sales advantages of the familiar Armco trademark — 
advertised nationally for 35 years. 





O 


COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





These experiences are proof! 





“Quiet, efficient operation 
is typical of Frigidaire Air 
Conditioners—that’s why we 
specified Frigidaire,” says 
R. L. Hackett, owner of The 
Sportsman’s Store, Rome, 
Ga. Wicker Electric Co., 
Rome, sold the installation. 





“Best unit | could find 
—my Frigidaire Room Air 
Conditioner is compact, effi- 
cient,” says S. S. Rosenberg, 


sec’y-treasurer of Items, 
Inc., Belleville, Ill. Home 
Service Appliance (o., Inc., 
Belleville, was the dealer. 





“We wanted no slip-ups in 
air conditioning, so we chose 
Frigidaire,” says Alan M. 
Graff, president of the 
Brighton Hotel, Atlantic 
City. Seaboard Appliance & 
Refrigeration Co., Atlantic 
City, made the sale. 





tigidaire Air Conditioning 
Can Save Money For You 


Yes—you save money right from the start 
with this wonderful new Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioner. Its new low 
price makes it far and away the outstand- 


ing buy on the market today! 


‘4 And you save money year after year — 


x with low-cost, trouble-free operation. En- 
tirely designed and built by Frigidaire, this 
new conditioner has the famous Frigidaire 
Multipath cooling unit, rugged compressor 
and controls—precision-matched to work as 
efficiently as a championship team. 

It can be quickly and quietly installed— 
placed right in the area to be conditioned, 
for world-famous Raymond Loewy styled it 
to fit into any surroundings. Thick insula- 
tion keeps noise inside —keeps moisture 
from forming outside. And special Frigid- 
aire design gives you selective control of 
the airflow—on one or all four sides. 

Ask your Frigidaire Dealer for a free In- 
vestment Analysis of your own air condi- 
tioning needs. Call him today. Find his 
name in the Classified Phone Book, under 
“Air Conditioning” or“ Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.” Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1. O. (In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ont.) 


== frigidaire Air Conditioning 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products 
— most complete line in the industry. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Flame spraying with a special blowtorch 
has been developed for applying a hot 
spray of corrosion-resistant polythene 
plastic to metal containers. Du Pont 
says this method of applying the inert, 
insoluble plastic will produce improved 
coatings and better adhesion. 


Fifteen scholarships, mainly in the fields 

of chemistry and chemical engineering, 

will be awarded again to graduate stu- 

dents by American Cyanamid Co. 
e 


Strip-rolled aluminum is scheduled to 
go on a full-time production basis in 
August at Revere Copper & Brass’ Mag 
nesium-Aluminum Division. The prod 
uct will have a maximum width of 24 
in., will be 0.037-in. thick or less. Up 
to now Revere has produced only tubes, 
forgings, and extruded shapes in alu- 
minum. 

e 
Users of older welding equipment will 
want to read the Commerce Dept.’s bul 
letin PB 97469. It tells how to suppress 
radio interference from high-frequency 
arc welders, as now required by FCC 
regulations (BW—Mar.19°49,p53). 

e 
Creep-testing machines for pipe are now 
in operation at National Tube Co.'s re- 
search laboratory. ‘Twenty machines op 
crate in an air-conditioned room at con 
stant temperature. Each is checked 
against a standard calibrated by the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


a 
Output of 400,060 T'V sets a year is ex- 
pected at the East Paterson (N. J.) 
plant planned by Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories. Production value of $125- 
million a vear will make it biggest TV 
plant in the country, says Du Mont. 

2 
Ten pilot plants arc under onc roof 
at the new Johns-Manville research cen 
ter in Manville, N. J. Lab facilities can 
also test 400 different lines of the com- 
pany’s products. 

a 
Carbon 14—the radioactive form of car- 
bon—tells researchers “how clean — is 
clean” at Monsanto Chemical Co.’s lab 
oratory. Metal plates are “soiled” with 
material containing the carbon isotope, 
cleansed with synthetic detergents, then 
Geiger-counted to measure remaiming 
dirt. This helps evaluate effectiveness 
of Monsanto’s synthetic cleansers. 

“ @ 

I'rimethylhexanol, a primary alcohol, is 
now being produced on a commercial 
scale by du Pont’s Ammonia Dept. Pos- 
sible uses: plasticizers; synthetic lubri- 
cants; additives to lubricants to improve 
viscosity index. 
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Sheer Beauty AND 


Strict Utility 







































At Nash-Kelvinator, HAUSERMAN MOVABLE 
STEEL INTERIORS provide beautiful, distinctive 
executive suites that are more soundproof than 
conventional tile and plaster construction. Bright and 
cheerful general offices of Hauserman Movable Steel Walls and 
Railings help to promote efficiency and employee morale. 
And in the plant areas, Hauserman Movable Steel Walls 
control traffic, drafts and dust and isolate test rooms 

and supervisory personnel. 

These Hauserman products assure efficient utilization of all floor 
areas for the life of the building. All Hauserman Steel Walls 
are quickly and easily moved whenever new floor layouts 
will promote operational efficiencies . . . often 

in a matter of hours. And whenever Hauserman products 

are moved, all units are completely re-used. 

There are many reasons why Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors 
are used in the smaller as well as the larger buildings 

in America. Among these advantages are: Rock-bottom 
Maintenance Costs—60 Beautiful Colors and Authentic Wood 
Grain Reproductions—Rigid Construction—Earlier Occupancy 
—Incombustible Materials —Ease of Adding Wires 

and Outlets — Ease of Servicing Utilities— Excellent Sound 
Control—Easy to Move. 

Let us help you with your interior wall and ceiling problems. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6727 GRANT AVENUE ¢« CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities—See Phone Book 





Specialists in Service —We assume undivided responsibility 
for complete interiors . . . shop drawings, building measurements 








and installation. We supply all products complete with hardware, 
wiring raceways and accessories. Our experienced erection crews 
are on call for alterations and additions. Our 
engineers are always at your service. 





FREE CATALOG TO HELP YOU PLAN 


You'll find Movable Steel Interiors to meet your 












4 athe a exact requirements in Hauserman Catalog 49. 
a Write for it om your business letterhead today. 


















line of A.B Dick 
Mimeograph 
Stencil Sheets 


FOR EVERY PURSE... FOR EVERY PURPOSE! The complete line of A. B. Dick 
mimeograph stencil sheets meets all your duplicating needs. Made by 
the originators of the famed mimeograph process, these stencil sheets 


make possible more uses and better mimeographing—at lower cost! 


Now more than ever, mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating. 


for typing for handwriting for lettering and drawing 


























FOR USE WITH ALL MAKES g . { 
OF SUITABLE STENCIL g 
“DUPLICATING PRODUCTS. 
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MEAD INSTRUCTIONS CagEFUL 
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10 
11. 
13... 
13 
14 
15 
16. 
17. 
18_ 
19. 
20 
21 mn A é J 
USES ADVANTAGES SIZES 
For medium or short runs of straight typing work. Gives good repro- Low cost makes it practical to mimeograph many jobs Legal, letter, 
1200 
Pre duction of all standard typewriter faces. Will handle signatures and heretofore neglected. Soft green color is easy on the note, and specials 
some drawing, but extensive stylus work not recommended eyes—helps in preparing and proofreading. 
epee “Also for medium or short runs, but can handle long runs. Sharp char- Low cost combined with versatility. Rich blue color Legal and 
. acter reproduction. Effective for lines, shading, drawing, handwriting, makes proofreading easy. Truly an inexpensive, high letter 
Series + any Mimeoscope (R) work. quality, all- purpose stencil sheet. 
1000K The top q quality stencil sheet f for typ typing Excellent for systems and pro- __Cost only slightly higher than 1100 Series Clear yellow Legal, letter, 
: cedures work. Will take signatures and handwriting too. Can produce color gives high visibility for proofreading. Colored cush note, and specials 
Series few, a few hundred, or thousands of copies ion sheet gives a proof, or “flash” copy on the backing 
= A satin fil m-covered all purpose stencil sheet that gives exiremely high Amazingly easy to get exce ellent ty ping results. Reduces a Legal and a 
2200 readability. Characters are reproduced clearly and boldly. Handwrit chances for errors due to erratic pressures. Characters letter 
Series ing stylus No. 469 can be used with film on. Drawing, lettering, and stencilized in broad, clear lines. Equally effective for 
ng are done with film removed short, medium, or long runs 
cs ai ner Satin film-cov overed stencil sheet that gives first-rate resuits A tough stencil sneet to stand heavy typewrite: use, ~ Legal and 
2300 with a! ndard f ng stylus No yet versatile enough to take fine drawing, lettering, or etter 
Series with! ters line work. Att yellow with black cushion makes 
light p rootread ing simple 
- Unexcelled for all uses. Superior character reproduction of all stand- The king of them all. Proved by years of topservicein Legal, letter “7 
900 ard type faces. Clear copies of handwriting, ‘ettering, ruling and draw- many fields. A few or thousands of copies perfectly note, and spec ials 
Series ing. Excellent for tracing, for forms and systems work. The finest duplicated Simple t to proofread. Easy to work with. 
stencil sheet for any mimeograph work Madr ent blue helps the eve 
GET THE RIGHT STENCIL SHEET FORT THE RIGHT JOB! 
° 
Ask your A. B. Dick distributor to look over your duplicating He is listed in the Where-To-Buy-It pages of your telephone 
needs and give you his ideas on the best stencil sheet for directory. Or, simply write to the address below for full 
each job—to bring you better mimeographing at lower cost. information on this complete line of stencil sheets. 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois . . . the first name in mimeographing 








Artist — Mack Stanley, native of Texas 


TEXAS — annual purchases: $512 billion— mostly packaged. 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





























NEW PRODUCTS 











For Easy Pickings 


With an Orchard Monkey, made by 


Brock, Inc., Portland, Ore., you can 
pick, thin, and prune fruit trees with- 
out scrambling up and down a ladder. 
Ihe service promises to speed up or- 
chard operations. 

The unit has two booms, mounted 
ona mobile platform. Using push-button 
controls, a worker on a platform can 
raise or lower the booms from a short 
distance above the ground to a height 
of 21 ft. above ground. A self-con- 
tained generator on the mobile base 
powers the boom controls. 

It takes a four-man crew to operate 
an Orchard Monkey—two on the plat- 
form to do the actual orchard work, 
two on the ground, to operate the trac- 
tor that pulls the machine. 

Four wheels on the base are mounted 
on trunnions, can be adjusted from 8 to 
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12 ft. out from the sides. This gives 
the unit better balance when it’s oper- 
ating on slopes and rough ground. 
Company tests show that four men 
and an Orchard Monkey can pick 30 
acres of apples in 17 days. When lad- 
ders are used, it takes 12 men to pick 
the same area in the same time. 
@ Availability: five weeks. 


Sunburn Meter 


A suntan meter developed by Gen- 
eral Electric's Lamp Dept., Cleveland, 
tells sun bathers how long they can ex- 
pose themselves before getting cooked. 

Here’s how it works: Sunlight enters 
the meter through correction filters that 
pass the ultraviolet rays but absorb the 
other light rays. Light-sensitive cells 
then convert the ultraviolet rays into 
electric energy which operates a record- 
ing device. The combination of cells 
and filters is about as sensitive as the 
average human skin. Thus, when you 
translate the reading of light intensity 
into terms of minutes, you find out how 
long you can stay out before vou start 
to burn. 

The company thinks the suntan 
meter could be used with large dials at 
beaches and pools to warn bathers of 
the intensity of the sun or of sunlamps. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Cold-Room Odor Trap 


A small, compact odor absorber for 


walk-in refrigerators and cold rooms 
is a development of W. B. Connor 
Engineering Corp. (BW —May7’49, 
p38). 

Food Saver consists of two per- 
forated metal canisters that contain 


activated carbon, a small blower, and 









This Business Machine 


SPEEDS WORK: 
CUTS WAGE COSTS 


Salaries come high these days. 
Any piece of business equipment 
that speeds up and increases work 
output pays for itself faster than 
ever before. AMPLICALL—the mod- 
ern Electronic Intercommunica- 
tion System—does just that. With 
AMPLICALL, it takes just 2 sec- 
onds to reach and talk to anyone 
in your business. No more waste- 
ful walking, waiting, and slow- 
downs—the touch of a button 
provides instant speaking con- 
tact within and between all de- 
partments. AMPLICALL pays a big 
return on the investment by con- 
verting costly wasted time into 
working time. Write today for 
full details on work-speeding, 
cost-cutting AMPLICALL. 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


Intercommunication 


See Your Phone Book 
. +. For your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercom- 
munication” section of 
your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 








n Systems (cont'd) 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 

ronic aavian® 
=: AIMPLICALL 
gh Ons, general business. 
. in daily use, Engi- 


Nations in 
sratallatio Expert survey and 


requirements 
ERE TO BUY IT” 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION ~ 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Ilinois 
OD Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 





©) Send your repr . No obligati 
Nome _...... 
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.»»-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Our diesels take to the water, too! 


OU are looking at New York 

Harbor from the upper deck of the 
“Paterson”, newest of Erie’s fleet of 
diesel-powered tugs. Seven of these 
modern boats cleave the busy waters of 
the harbor, toting lighters with Erie 
export shipments to some squat-fun- 
neled freighter bound for Bombay, 
London, Madagascar or, perhaps Rio. 


Often as not, they are just as busy trans- 
ferring shipments from abroad to the 
Erie’s modern dockside facilities. There 
shipments are sorted and loaded on 
cars for destinations along the Erie’s 
two thousand miles of track for distri- 
bution across the nation. 


The increasing use of diesel power for 


tr_urI_nost 





be, CINCINNATI@ 











YOUNGSTOWN 


ren ums 


its marine fleet, plus steady additions to 
its roster of diesel locomotives, is a good 
example of Erie’s constant improve- 
ments in dependable transportation. 


Whatever works best, safest and most 
economically is Erie’s standard of ser- 
vice for both passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 























a motor. The blower draws air through 
the canisters and recirculates it, clean 
and odor-free. One unit is said to 
sweeten air in chill boxes up to 1,000 
cu. ft. in size. Each unit is 18 in. long, 
may be fastened to the wall or ceiling 
of the box or room. j 

The company says the Food Saver 
traps food gases as quickly as they're 
given off; thus, there is no way they 
can permeate the cooler’s interior sur- 
faces. 

The only servicing required is periodic 
reactivation of the carbon—about three 
times a year. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Push-Button File 


A push-button record-keeping device 
will speed paperwork handling by at 
least 30%, says its maker, Remington 
Rand, Inc. ‘The device holds 4,020 sets 
of R.R.’s Kardex records 

Robot Kardex metal 
cabinet holding the Kardex records in 


consists of a 
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YOU CAN RELY ON “’’CORDURA” TO DELIVER 
HIGH STRENGTH... AT LOW COST 


Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly used, 
and usually more economical, “Cordura” is a yarn you 
can't afford to overlook. Perhaps the uses described 
above suggest still another application to you. Write us 
about it...and tell us if you need data on the perform- 
ance of this yarn under unusual operating conditions. 
We'll be glad to give you a detailed analysis of the ap- 
plication you have in mind, along with other helpful 
information. Write Rayon Div., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. *rec.u.s.pat.orr 


for RAYON... for NYLON... for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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=~ wary L- Joven °° 





For over 10 years you have been a collector as well as an 
employer... holding out more and more deductions — taxes, 
social security, insurance and the like. When paid with ordinary 
checks, your employees think you pay only the take-home 
amount...they forget that you have disbursed GROSS wages. 

Why risk this threat to good employee relations when 
you can pay with the mew Todd ABC checks? These checks 
unmistakably show TOTAL earnings...point out that you 
have paid tax and other items on your employees’ behalf... 
eliminate the irritating words, “Deductions” and “Net Earn- 
ings.” What’s more, Todd ABC checks are insured to prevent 
loss to you and your employees and are easier for your 
employees to cash! 

Whether you use bookkeeping machines, tabulate or 
hand-post your payroll, Todd ABC checks will fill your needs. 


Find out about them by mailing the coupon now. 


DP ES Cage |e ieceeceeh deena ietcmmmnmamiamaiaiestie 

* THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. | 

Please give me full information about the ; 

new Todd ABC payroll checks, without cost or , 

obligation. i 

COMPANY, INC. ne 

' Todd ‘Address Sefee a ee 1 

ROCHESTER NEW YORK City Zone State H 

SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES i 
By___ z : 

DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BW.7-16-49 8 
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60 trays or slides, and a desk-top exten- 
sion for the clerk. When she taps one 
of the keys of a control panel on the 
desk, she closes an electric circuit. This 
sends the Kardex slide she has chosen 
onto the desk, at the right level for 
quick reference or posting. ‘lapping 
the same key replaces the slide. 

Ihe file cards have the entries for 
complete bookkeeping work: visible 
indexing, visible colored signaling, and 
automatic computing charts. ‘The slides 
are not locked in the unit. Any one of 
them can be removed from the desk ex- 
tension if it is needed elsewhere. 

A key-locking switch, similar to the 
ignition of an automobile, turns the 
power on and off. In case of power fail- 
ure, the unit is equipped with hand- 
operated controls. The motor and re- 
lays operate on 110-v., d.c. current; a 
rectifier is provided for conversion from 
d.c. to a.c. The company is at 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

e Availability: four weeks. 


P.S. 

Polyethylene fabric has long-wearing 
qualities, is suited for indoor and out- 
door furniture, says the maker, Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., 54 Worth Street, New 
York 13. The fabric, called Reevon, is 
said to be acid- and weather-resistant. It 
comes in a number of multicolored 
plain or plaid patterns that can be 
cleaned with soap and water. 

Electronic towel dries and sanitizes 
hands by heat and radiation in 30 sec- 
onds. Wet hands placed into horizontal 
opening of a wall cabinet cut a beam of 
light which sets off infra-red heating and 
ultra-violet sanitizing rays. High-speed 
blower forces blast of air over hands to 
complete drying by evaporation. ‘The 
manufacturer is Electronic Towel Coip., 
57 William St., New York 5. 

Key case combination has a built-in 
tire pressure gage. You read the air 
pressure through a small, plastic magni- 
fying lens in the side of case. Plastic 
case can be stamped with initials or ad 
slogan. Company address is Campbell 
Oil & Supply Co., 6110 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, 3. 

Pocket-sized plane for wood finishing 
and fitting is produced by Speed Corp., 
512 N.E. 73rd Ave., Portland 16, Ore. 
The light weight tool measures 34 in. 
by 14 in.; in spite of its size, it is just 
as easy to handle as regular-sized_pro- 
duction tools. 

Portable addressing machine, made 
by Mailers’ Equipment Co., 40 W. 
15th St., New York 11, addresses 700 
to 1,000 postcards or envelopes an 
hour. The machine prints from a type- 
written master roll. You can regulate 
the addresser to run off a few names 
from the list—without printing the 
entire roll. One typing serves for up 


to 100 printings. 
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New Power 


for America 


One of a series highlighting the 
vast expansion program of the 
electric utility industry 


Post War Installations of 
C-E STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
Completed or now in process for 
West South Central Utilities 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORPORATION 
Jim Hill Station 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Cecil Lynch Steam Electric Plant 
Lake Catherine Plant 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Coughlin Station 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Dallas Steam Electric Station 
Mountain Creek Steam Electric Station 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
Louisiana Station 
Neches Power Station 
Riverside Station 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Nine Mile Point Steam Electric Station 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Denver City, Texas 
Muleshoe, Texas 
Guymon, Okla. 
Texarkana, Ark. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Handley Steam Electric Station 
Permian Basin 
Wichita Falls Station 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Waco Station 















Despite greatly increased costs of labor 
and fuel for manufacturing electric 
power, the average price of a kilowatt 
hour the country over is less today than 
it was in the thirties. Thus electricity 
continues to be America’s greatest bar- 
gain at a time when the price of every 
other commodity is still substantially 
above pre-war levels. 

Moreover, American homes are 
using more electric appliances than 
ever; indeed it is a rare home that has 
not added at least one new appliance 
since the war. Yet, thanks to present 
electric rates, American families are 
enjoying these added comforts 
with little reflection in the 
total bill. 

This increased use of elec- 
tricity in the home, coupled 
with record peacetime con- 
sumption in industry, has 
resulted in the greatest electric 
power demand in the history 


COMBUSTION 


spend $618,000,000 
for New Power 














of the country. Fortunately for all of 
us, the privately owned electric utilities 
were prepared to meet these unprece- 
dented demands with the largest 
expansion program in the history of 
the industry. 

Typical of this vast power expansion 
now in process throughout the nation 
is the program of the West South 
Central States. By the end of 1949 
this region will have spent nearly 
$618,000,000 for new generation, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. 

In the West South Central States 
as in other section of the country, 

Combustion has played a 
major role in supplying 
steam generating units for 
new power projects — having 
been selected to furnish units 
that will serve turbine gen- 
erators with a combined 
capacity of more than 
1,000,000 kilowatts. 8-327 


SUPERHEATER, INC. 


A Merger of Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. and The Superheater Company 
200 Madison Avenue +» New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: 
FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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Who Come Back Again* 


We appreciate 
your visits ° 
and we would 
like to show you 

and your friends... that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 


Skirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





()K LAHOMA City, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State. 
600 rooms from $3.50! 























JAMES M. CRAWFORD of General Motors. His business: auto design. His approach: 


“The Public Likes Wider Cars” 


Are today’s cars too big and vulnerable? No, says G. M.'s 
engineering vice-president. He sees no market for light cars. 


The average American takes a special and proprietary interest in the output 
of the automobile industry. More than almost any other industrial product, 
each year’s automobiles are criticized and compared like so many novels or 


theatrical productions. 


This past year, the first in which most automobiles broke away from their 
prewar look, has seen an unusual amount of questioning comment. Are 
autos getting too bulky for easy parking and maneuvering? Are they getting 


too easy to damage, too expensive to repair and maintain? 


Should the 


industry be going to rear-engine cars, or to small European-type autos? 

lo get the auto industry's reaction to this sort of talk, BUSINESS WEEK 
went to James M. Crawford, vice-president in charge of engineering for 
General Motors. The resulting conversation was electronically recorded. 


BW: Mr. Crawford, a friend of mine 
in New York bought himself a 1949 
car a while ago. But when he tried to 
arrange to keep it in a nearby parking 
garage he was turned down. ‘The ga- 
rageman told him: “That car is too 
wide and too long, and I am certainly 
going to bump that fender some time, 
and when I do it’s going to cost me 
$300, so why should I park it.” 

CRAWFORD: I think the criticism 
is exaggerated. Actually in many cases 
the cars are narrower and shorter. They 


look larger and more bulbous, but actu- 
ally it is a trick of the stylists. 

BW: In getting this appearance of 
greater size, have you made the car 
more vulnerable to damage? 

CRAWFORD: No, I wouldn't say 
so. If the fenders are not any wider 
than they were, I don’t see how they 
are any more vulnerable to damage. 

BW: Of course, the side of the body 
is all one piece. 

CRAWFORD: Yes. .. . It is true you 
might damage the side of the body and 
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MARGARINE—Complete manufacturing plant 
designed, engineered, installed by Girdler. 85% 
of all U. S. margarine is made with Votator proc- 
essing apparatus. 





TEXTILE STARCH—Votator starch paste cooking 
and cooling apparatus equals or exceeds open 
kettle volume in one half the floor space with up 


@eeeeeeoeoeoeoeoeeee@e 


to 40% less labor. 


They went"VOTATOR" . 














ORANGE JUICE—Concentrated juice is pumped 
in at one end of Votator quick-freezing apparatus, 
emerges in seconds as sherbet-like ice... flavor 
intact! 





SHORTENING—Votator shortening processing 
apparatus drops production costs 'way down, ups 
product quality. Labor and refrigeration costs are 
sharply reduced. 


...and made money ! 


A prominent textile printer who cooks 275,000 gallons of 
starch paste per month installed Votator starch paste proc- 
essing apparatus. Immediately, he got the benefit of a 
closed, closely controlled, continuous process. And, he saved 
$3,000 per month over his old method. Going “‘Votator’’ 
made money! 

A manufacturer of lard writes, ‘We purchased a Votator 
lard processing unit and, in my opinion, it brought the 
company more actual profits than any other piece of equip- 
ment. As a matter of fact, we were able to raise the selling 
price of our lard as compared to lard made with other equip- 
ment.”’ Going ‘‘Votator’’ made money! 

A large bakery, using Votator marshma!low processing 
apparatus, saved 6624% in labor costs alone. 50% less floor 
space was required than before. Closed, controlled, contin- 
uous processing resulted in a higher grade product, a mini- 
mum of material waste. Going ‘“‘Votator’’ made money! 


How about you ? 


What’s your business? Margarine? Lubricating grease? 
Shaving cream? Vegetable shortening? Salad dressing? No 
matter. If you process any liquid or viscous material involv- 
ing the transfer of heat, let us check your operation. Teil us 
what you do—we’ll show you how going “Votator’’ can very 
likely make money for you! 


VOTATOR DIVISION 





9A, (7 a 





LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


VOorTarTok is a trade mark applying only to products of ‘Ihe Girdler Corporation. 











MULTIPLY your design capacity 


without Adding Designers 


Practically overnight, we can start a complete design section 
to work on your current design problem. We'll design a single 
tool — or a complete tooling program such as we frequently 
handle for the automotive and aircraft industries. Or we'll design 
a new machine for you— or redesign an old one. 

Consider the advantages! First, you don’t have to increase your 
design payroll to handle a workload that may prove temporary. 
Even more important is the fact that top-notch designers — ex- 
.perienced in many other industries as well as your own — will 
bring a fresh point of view to your problems. 

Taft-Peirce experience, extending over 70 years, and its 
facilities will surprise you if you are not familiar with this famous 
contract service organization. Why not write today, for the 
illustrated booklet, “Take It To Taft-Peirce.”” The Taft-Peirce 
Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


For Designing, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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“The whole ensemble acts as a cushion. . . 





sort of an accordion” 


that might be more expensive. But to 
compensate for that we have had the 
actual experience of a little greater 
safety in case of collision. ‘The body 
takes some of the shock. The whole 
ensemble acts as a cushion .. . sort of 
an accordion. 

BW: How about maintenance? — I 
don’t know too much about the details, 
but I have had mechanics tell me they 
are getting harder to maintain, harder 
to get at. Is there any justice to that? 

CRAWFORD: I think that is truc 
to some extent, as far as the engine 
compartment is concerned. ‘The higher 
front fenders, the wider hoods, admit- 
tedly make it a little more difficult to 
get into the engine. But on the other 
hand, the engines are getting a lot more 
reliable, and you don’t have to get un 
der the hood every five minutes. ‘That's 
the funny part of that. 

BW: Are you sacrificing engineering 
for style there? 

CRAWFORD: I don’t think it 
makes any sacrifice. I don’t know of an 
instance where the engineer has given 
up his prerogatives for styling. He has 
made some compromises, yes, but it has 
never been in the direction of a poor 
engineering result. For instance, we 
have moved passengers forward, so as to 
get increased slope on the back of the 
car... to get the job to look lower, 
and faster . . . and we have lowered 
our cars. But lowering of the cars also 
increases safety. It has given us a lower 
center of gravity. 

BW: How much is the loss in road 
clearance? 

CRAWFORD: It has lost very little 
in road clearance And that has re- 
sulted in a much better handling cat 

. it handles better in side winds, it 
rides better, and has a better balance 
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.. THE ELECTRICAL “BRAIN” THAT 
SOLVES QUICK-CHANGING ELEVATOR 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS ... INSTANTLY 


SCIENCE'S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ELEVATOR TRANSPORTATION has a mind of 
its own for calculating correct answers to widely varying 
elevator traffic demand situations—calculating them instantly 
and automatically. Take the “Off Peak’’ period for instance- 

the situation that exists during the greater part of the 
building day. Traffic is characterized by quick changes— 
light to heavy up and down, to heavier up and heavier down. 
Set just one button and Selectomatic automatically solves 
all the variables in these “Off Peak” period 
problems ... integrates calls, cars and floors. 
BERS That one setting puts Selectomatic’s electrical 
“brain” in action. It reacts automatically to 
all of the various ‘Off Peak” demands . . . 
keeps cars evenly spaced and hard at work 


giving your building the most efficient service possible 








on every floor every minute of the day. Selectomatic, 
an exclusive Westinghouse development, is the 
latest and greatest advance in vertical transportation. 
Send for Book B-3597 and get its complete, remarkable 
story. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Elevator Division, 


FLOORS i 4 : , Jersey City, N. J. 


yOu CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 


CHECK... AND 


vovn seer, SCLeCLomali¢ Llevators 


5-98537 











The secretaries 
pot their wires crossed! 


They were ready for business with all the 
latest appliances. But—when they wanted 
to connect electric typewriters, recording 
machines and desk lamp to one over- 
burdened outlet—something had to give. 
Usually it was the secretaries’ nerves. 


If your building is in this condition—too 
many appliances with too few conveniently 
located outlets—electrical modernization 
with General Electric Fiberduct raceways 
offers a real solution. 


G-E Fiberduct Raceways 
—nonmetallic, noncor- 
roding raceways—can 
be laid out in pat- 

‘ —pfi 4 terns as simple or 
NS Wd complex as building 

My facilities ynay require. 
Floor outlets can be 
ad installed at any point 

over the raceway. 


This General Electric raceway system can 
be used either for renovation in existing 
structures or for new construction. 


For information contact any General Elec- 
tric Construction Materials district office, 
or mail the coupon below and we’ll send 
you complete details on General Electric 
Fiberduct raceways. 





GET THIS INFORMATION 
FOR YOUR PLANNING 







Section C19-710 
Construction Materials Department 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, C cticut 





Please send me information on General 
Electric Fiberduct Raceway Systems. 


Name Title. 





Company 





Address 





City State 





G-E Fiberduct 
Underfloor Wiring Systems 


GENERAL (3) ELECTRIC 











of weight distribution front and rear. 
But if you look at it, you say the stylist 
took over. 

BW: Some people complain they are 
getting their hats knocked off. 

CRAWFORD: Well, that’s true. 
We got in a 1939 Cadillac down at 
White Sulphur yesterday. One fellow 
knocked his hat off. If you walk under 
anything, you are supposed to duck. You 
get used to those things after you 
knock your hat off once or twice. 

BW: In the foreseeable future are we 
going to move toward smaller cars? 

CRAWFORD: I don’t think so. I 
think that the three low-priced cars 
are now about as small as the public is 
willing to accept . unless you are 
talking about a four-passenger car with 
the narrow tread, shorter wheel base, 
and lighter weight such as the Euro- 
peans are accepting. 

BW: Do you see any chance that in- 
creasing traffic congestion might create 
a demand for that kind of car? 

CRAWFORD: I don’t think so. 
Those cars don’t have the performance 
when they are fully loaded . . . they 
can’t possibly have if you are going 
to save any money. 

BW: Well, what are... 

CRAWFORD: And there is the 
question also of introducing them into 
this other traffic stream that we now 
have. Cars without the maneuver- 
ability of present cars have difficulty 
in the present traffic stream. 

BW: I’m not sure I understand you. 

CRAWFORD: They can’t pick up as 
fast. If you introduce some cars into 
that trafic stream that don’t have the 
performance, you slow down your traffic 
stream, don’t you? 

BW: Yes—unless there might be some 
sort of car which would not be a Euro- 
pean-type car, but would be a car built 
for American performance, but with 
smaller dimensions for easier maneuver- 
ability and easier parking. 

CRAWFORD: That's possible . . . 
but when you do that you definitely 
have to limit the car. To get, say, 
around a 2,000-Ib. car, you would have 
to limit it strictly to four passengers. 

BW: And people want to be able to 
get more passengers in than that? 

CRAWFORD: Yes, that’s right, and 
they want luggage capacity. That’s 
another very definite trend in the 
American car . . . increased luggage ca- 
pacity . . . larger trunks. . . . It also helps 
your weight distribution. If you move 
your passengers forward and your en- 
gine forward, then you have room for 
more luggage in the rear to restore the 
balance of weight distribution between 
front and rear. Before ... when we had 
our trunks overhanging rear wheels . . . 
if we put a lot of luggage in, we threw 
our car off balance. Now we tend to 
restore the balance of the car by the 
additional luggage. Because without 

















“If you walk under anything, you are sup- 
posed to duck” 


luggage there is a slight excess on the 
front end. 

BW: Well, is that weight distribution 
that you worked yourself into there go- 
ing to create any interest in a reai- 
engine car? 

CRAWFORD: The rear-engine cart 
upsets it pretty badly. There is a limit to 
how far we can move the passengers 
forward because of the cut of the front 
wheels—the distance between the cen- 
ter line of the front wheels. 

BW: You can’t put your front pas- 
sengers right up over the front wheels? 

CRAWFORD: Well, if you do you 
are elevating—you raise your center of 
gravity. They have to stay back a cer- 
tain distance. Now after you establish 
that dimension, and then put in (the 
proper dimension for the distance be- 
tween the front and the rear passenger 
... then you add your engine to it... 
then your weight on the rear end is too 
great. Then you have to have some 
place to put your luggage. . . . 

BW: So presumably you put it in 
front. . . . Then you are back on the 
same problem. 

CRAWFORD: You are right back. 
As a matter of fact you are worse off, be- 
cause you have only a narrow area in 
front because of your wheel cut. Now 
an engine fits ideally into that. 

BW: Would you gain anything in 
the cost of getting your power from the 
engine to the wheels, if you moved the 
engine to the rear? 

CRAWFORD: No, _ the _ slight 
amount that you might save in what we 
call the drive . . . the propeller shaft 

. would be more than offset by the 
complicated cooling system . . . the 
ducts to get air into the radiator, fan 
positioning, the fan drives . . . and by 
the controls that have to go from the 
driver’s foot back to the engine. 

BW: The big changes in the last few 
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years seem to have been toward higher 
engine compression and toward auto- 
matic transmission I suppose both of 
these trends are going to continue? 

CRAWFORD: Yes, I think so. I 
think the trend on automatic transmis- 
sions is likely to be in the way of sim- 
plification and reduction in cost. 

BW: Will automatics become stand- 
ard equipment? 

CRAWFORD: I don’t look for it to 
be standard equipment on the low- 
pticed cars for a good many years. It is 
a luxury. 

BW: What about engines? Are we 
going to keep on pushing toward higher 
compressions? 

CRAWFORD: Rapid advancement 
has been slowed up somewhat by the 
fuel situation. We finally had to com- 
promise on compression ratio so that 
engines could operate on present avail- 
able fuels. We changed our compres- 


sion ratio from 8 to 1 . . . which we 
were ready to introduce these engines 
at .. . down to 74 and 7}. 


BW: The route toward fuel economy 
is always going to be toward a higher 
octane fuel? 

CRAWFORD: Oh yes, that’s right. 

BW: There is no route on which you 
design the engine to use the fuel you’ve 
got? 

CRAWFORD: To some extent we 
are... what we call . . . building some 
mechanical octanes into the engine. We 
are not depending entirely on the fuel. 
As we make these engines more rigid, 
as we cool them better, then they will 
operate at higher compressions on a 
given fuel. 

BW: What about prices? You are 
going to be in a much more competitive 
market pretty soon. .. . 

CRAWFORD: We can strip cars. 
You know you can take off all the 
chromium trim, can lighten up the 
bumpers, and you can... 

BW: How far down can you get? 

CRAWFORD: You can scale down 
on your interior trim and appointments, 
the convenience items. But our ex- 
perience in the past has indicated that 
that type of automobile doesn’t sell. 

BW: How much do you pull off the 
price when you strip a model? 

CRAWFORD: | don’t remember 
what the figures are now. Before the 
war it was $50 or $75, somewhere 
around that. 

BW: What is your out then, if you 
find yourself running up against serious 
price resistance? 

CRAWFORD: Well, I suppose we'll 
do as we have always done . . . try 
to get increased efficiency in our manu- 
facturing processes. 

BW: But none of that, you say, 
would pull you down more than $50 
or $100? 

CRAWFORD: No. We are right up 


against cost. Of course, you can take off 
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Bottled Gas puts hot dishes 





on the modern camper’s menu 


, 


“Gypsy” vacations no longer mean haphazard, cold meals or 


campfire cooking, for the modern trailer is equipped with 
“bottled’’ gas for cooking and heating. 

In making the steel ‘‘bottles’’ that provide safe transportation 
for liquefied petroleum gas, Scaife draws upon broad experience 
in the design and manufacture of 
pressure vessels for air, gases and 
liquids. 

Representative Scaife products 
are: air receivers, hydro-pneumatic 
tanks, water storage tanks, cylin- 
ders for storage and transportation 
of various liquefied gases. Made 
to all codes, from steel, alloys and 
non-ferrous metals. We will be glad 
to work with you in providing de- 
pendable pressure vessels for your 
volume requirements. 








Scaife Company 


OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT), PA. 





Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 








MOSINEE 


“More than Paper’ 


MOSINEE measures success not in terms of volume 
production, but in services rendered . . . 


solving cus- 


tomers’ specific problems with quality-controlled, 
dependably uniform MOSINEE industrial papers. 
If you have a fabricating or processing problem in- 
volving paper, a discussion with MOSINEE techni- 


cians might prove helpful. 


Please write Dept. BW. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY + MOSINEE, WIS. 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 








HOW MANY MILES IN A SILVER LINING 2 


UNDREDS of thousands more, 
thanks to ingenious railroad head- 
light manufacturers. Reflectors stay 
mirror-bright through thousands of pol- 
ishings without wearing away silver lin- 
ing applied behind flawless glass. McKee 
has supplied a large proportion of these 
flawless glass reflectors for many years. 
McKee supplies many other industries 
with quality-controlled glass items for 
assembly into finished products—tele- 
vision mirror blanks, appliance window 
panels, mixing bowls, urn liners, and 
many, many others. Me Kee produces 
many close-tolerance machinery parts, 
too, such as glass godet spinning wheels 
for rayon, to improve processes, cut costs. 
McKee offers you almost a hundred 
irs of know-how in glassmaking. We 
will make glass to your established de- 
sign... help you design new items... 
develop g glass to meet your specific needs. 


If you already use industrial or commer- 
cial glass... if you think you might do 
so profitably, call on us. 





Reflector Mirror Blanks. Volume-produced in 
many sizes and kinds for all types of search- 
lights. Made of McKee Glasbake Brand boro- 
silicate glass. Strong, heat-resistant. Molded 
and pre ssed to exact specific ations to minimize 
grinding and polishing required for silvering. 


McKEE GLASS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
McKee Park 
JEANNETTE, PA, 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF GLASS COOKING WARE 





a lot of equipment. You can go back to 
the old clash type of transmission . . . 
but you couldn't give that kind of mer- 
chandise to anyone today... . 

BW: At anything like the perform- 
ance people are accustomed to, you 
don’t see much room for any lower-cost 
car? 

CRAWFORD: The only way we 
could do it would be to get down to a 
2,000-Ib. car. ‘Then you might bring 
out this so-called $1,000 automobile. 
But look at the swell second-hand cars 
that you can get for $1,000. 

BW: It will be a few years before you 
can get one. What you get for $1,000 
today is a 1940.... 

CRAWFORD: And that’s a pretty 
good automobile. Mechanically, it is al- 
most today’s automobile, and it has 
room, and there are still a lot of miles 
in it. It is going to be pretty tough for 
any 2,000-Ib. automobile stripped down 
to a four-passenger car to compete 

BW: You say that this nine-year-old 
car is mechanically almost what today’s 
car is. How much change will there be 
in the next five years? 

CRAWFORD: Well, outside of this 
torque converter and higher compres- 
sion engine, I don’t believe there will 
be any radical changes in cars for the 
next four or five years. I think the axle, 
for instance, for rear drive is pretty 
well established. We could go to inde- 
pendent suspended rear end, but the 
gain we would make there 

BW: But some European cars are. 

CRAWFORD: Yes, some European 
cars. The gain we would make there 
would be at an increased cost .. . both 
as to initial cost and maintenance, be 
cause of the multiplicity of universal 
joints in the drive. 

BW: What about unit construction 
—body and chassis? 

CRAWFORD: ‘That is one trend 
that might be accelerated. The insur- 
ance people will probably have a voice in 
that. 

BW: You mean they don’t like it? 

CRAWFORD: Well, it is liable to 
increase insurance rates due to the 
greater cost to repair in case of a severe 
accident. ‘That could possibly be over- 
come by design, but that might offset 
some of the weight-saving in construc- 
tion. Its principal problem is one of 
transmission of road noises. It is not so 
simple to insulate the road noises from 
the body as it is when you can insulate 
the body from the frames. 

BW: What about appearance—are we 
going to go on merging the fender and 
the hood and the body and finally come 
up with just a sort of tube running along 
the road? 

CRAWFORD: I don’t sce much 
chance of reversing that trend as long as 
the public likes wider automobiles on 
the inside, without increased width on 
the outside. 
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Highlights of the Basic Business Picture a§ 
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INVENTORIES AND SALES 


Liquidation of inventories in manufacturing and trade continued in May. Manufacturers’ sales also fell off, but 
retail and wholesale levels were maintained. 
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NATIONAL INCOME 


National income declined 3 percent from the Ist to 
Compensotion of employees, corporate profits, and proprietors’ income accounted for the drop. 


the 2nd quorter, according to preliminary estimatas. 
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CORPORATE PROFITS 
Corporate profits, after reaching peak levels in the fourth quarter of 1948, have 
the first half of 1949, reflecting the effects of lower prices ond lower levels of activity 
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Charted by President's Economic Advisers 





LABOR FORCE 


The unemployment increase from May to June (3.3 million to 3.8 million) was primarily omong teenagers. Nonogri- 
cultural employment rose only slightly, and stood 2 million below a yeor ago. 
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PERSONAL INCOME 


Personal income dropped obout $5 billion (annual rate) from Ist to 2nd quorter. Solories ond wages ond 
proprietors’ come (business, professionol, and form) shored about equolly in the decline. 
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PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


£ percent decrease in expenditure for nondurable goods from ist to 2nd quorter of 1949 wos only 
Sank offset by smoli increoses yn expenditure for durable goods ond for services. 
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Percopito disposable income fell 3 percent from ist to 2nd quarter of 1949, as mecsured in current 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 


Continuing jorge sales of automobiles were an important foctor in the rise in consumer credit in Moy 
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MONEY SUPPLY 
In May @8 in April, the money supply increased slightly 
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Liana Lyin says... 


“I like the Shamrock because: 






DIANA LYNN 
Soon to be seen in the 
Hal Wallis Production, 

“My Friend Irma.” 


C.. 


——— ——/ 
;.. it is to me the epitome of good living 
unlabored hospitality. I think this is 
most evident the moment you enter The 
Shamrock’s breathtakingly beautiful 


and 


lobby ... for then you immediately sense 
the aura of cordiality that helps make you, 


And, 


too, comfort reaches grand new heights 


the ‘stranger’, feel so welcome. 


in those wonderful, individually air-con- 


ditioned Yes, The Shamrock’s 


rooms! 


my home on my every visit to Houston.’ 


In Houston, you are cordially invited 
to live at 


® Single 

rooms 

e Shamrock % 
America’s Magnificent Hotel {| = 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 





CONSTRUCTION 
Extra Years of Service 


Equipment for many of the largest, most 
important air handling and air conditioning 
jobs in this Country is furnished by Clarage 
for Clarage Units have a National 
reputation for long-time service with utmost 
economy. Your inquiry cordially invited. 


on ce FAN COMPAN 


LG Ney Pv solomm ile iter\, | 


District Offices in All Principal Cities 








FINANCE 





A 12-Year Look at 25 Investment Trusts 


Net 
Per Sharet 


Asset Value 


Dec 31, July I, 





1936 1949* 
Affiliated Fund signs We ate $10 73) $3.47 
American Business Shares... 6.27 3.49 
Bond Investment Trust 104.08 88.20 
Boston Fund : beta vas.e +e. ae? ae 
Broad Street Investing. ........ 17.62 14.03 
Bullock Fund... baat 22.60 15.22 
Century Shares ‘ 27.11 30.21 
Commonwealth Investment 5.74 5.14 
Dividend Shares 1 97 1,32 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fd. 23.56 23.62 
Fidelity Fund 28 61 21 88 


Fundamental Investors 
Incorporated Investors 2 
Investment Co. of America 29.94 
Keystone B Chip Common Stk. 

Fund 





Keystone Good-Grade Pfd. Fd. B25 91 14.42 


Keystone Low-Price Common Stk. 





Fund C14 .92 3.78 
Lehman Corp. F j E40 18 F43 30 
Loomis-Sayles 2nd Fund : 46 71 13 68 
Mass. Investors Trust ee ee 
Mass. Invest. 2nd Fund J 1445 10.43 
Nationwide Securities cue SRT BA 
Seudder, Stevens & Clark Fund 5133 46.45 
Selected American Shares 15.39 9 36 


Wellington Fund 20.76 16.31 


+ Adjusted for st splitups, ete * Bid price 
Mar. 31, 1937. B—Aug. 31, 1936. ( am, 31, 1937 
am 1938-49 


Net Change Since 1936 


Change 1937-1948 in Asset Value After 





1919 Dividends From Allowing for Such 
Vise Security -Sale Dividends 
1936 Profits In Dollars In Percent 
—$7.26 2.93 —$t 33 4% 
2.78 1.47 - 1.31 20.9 
—15.88 1.93 —13.95 13.4 
5.96 3.36 — 2.60 10.6 
3.59 2.38 — 1.21 69 
7.38 3.7 — 3.62 16.0 
+ 3.10 1.30 + 4.40 +16.2 
— 0.60 1.07 + O47 + 8.2 
0.65 041 — 0.24 —12.2 
+ 0.06 1 61 + 1.67 t.4 
6 73 $ 3.61 12.6 
ow 2 + 2.36 18.8 
7.39 7 Ox 09 
7.61 10 + 2.42 8.1 
—17,36 3.28 —14.08 $3.5 
11.49 2.99 - 8.50 $2.8 
~~ .14 2.18 8.96 60.1 
3.12 GL 83 +16 95 +42.2 
- 3.03 11.27 + 8.24 +176 
5.63 1.30 — 4.33 150 
~ 4.02 2.72 - 1.30 9.0 
~ 8.70 4.06 — 4.64 ~21.9 
1.88 6 70 + 1.82 + 3.5 
- 6.03 2.53 — 3.50 ~—-22.7 
— 4.45 5.29 + 0.84 + 4.0 
hich approximates net asset value of shar i— 
E—June 30, 1937. F—Actual asset value. G—Paid 


Gaging Invesiment Trusts 


Individual issues vary widely in stability of value, just as 
the trusts trusts’ aims vary. New Hampshire makes rules to 
determine what trust shares savings banks can buy. 


Investment trusts have been growing 
at a record rate in the past six months. 
Since January, new shares in open-end 

F 


funds have been selling at the sate of 
$320-million a year. Last vear’s volume 


—the previous record—was $274-mil 
lion. 
e Jitters—There are several reasons for 


this popularity. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is the fact that small investors 
are getting more and more jittery about 
what kind of securities to buy with 
safety. And they feel that people whose 
full-time job is investment—such as 
the managers of investment trusts—are 
bound to be able to handle their money 
more wisely than anvbody else (BW— 
Mar.26'49,p93). 

This week it’s possible to take a look 
at the midyear position of the trusts. 
To show how they have performed over 
the long term, BUSINESS WEEK has com- 
piled the table above; it compares the 





midyear position with the position 124 
years ago—Dec. 31, 1936—for a group of 
representative open-end trusts. (Infor- 
mation has also been given in the table 
for the biggest closed-end trust, Lehman 
Corp 

e Gain or Loss—The figures trace what 
would have happened to the capital 
of an investor who bought shares in 


one of the trusts on Dec. 31, 1936, 
and sold them on July 1, 1949. It 
compares the net asset value of the 


shares on each of the dates, and shows 
also how much was paid to shareholders 
in the intervening period as a “return 
of capital” —from profits on sales of se- 
curities. 

No allowance has been made _ for 
dividends paid on the shares out of 
income, since they do not affect capital 
value. And no deduction has been made 
for the “loading charge’—the commis- 
sion charged by brokers who sell the 
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shares, which usually runs between 6% 
and 9% of net asset value. 

It’s obvious that the performance 

of the various trusts has been almost as 
varied as that of a similar group of in- 
dustrial common stocks. Changes in 
net asset value range all the way from 
a gain of 42.4% for Lehman Corp. to 
a loss of more than 60%. 
e No Yardstick—There’s no way to tell 
exactly how the showing of ‘any in- 
dividual trust compares with that of 
stocks generally over the same period 
—because there’s no yardstick that can 
be applied. 

It wouldn’t be fair, for example, to 
use Standard & Poor’s index of 90 
stocks or Dow-Jones’ index of 65 stocks. 
For one thing, the makeup of either 
of those indexes probably wouldn’t 
even come close to coinciding with the 
trust’s portfolio. And to use one of 
them, you would have to assume that 
the trust was always fully invested in 
common. stocks—which is very rarely 
true. On June 30, 1949, for instance, 
cash and government bonds accounted 
for almost 18% of Lehman Corp.’s 
net assets. 

e Disapproval—F or these and other rea- 
sons, the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission—and many leaders in the trade 
—frown on the practice of comparing 
a trust’s performance with that of one 
of the recognized stock-price indexes. 
Nor do they approve of comparing one 
trust with another—because the invest- 
ment aims of different trusts vary so 
widely. Some are primarily interested 
in high income; others in capital sta- 
bility; others in capital appreciation. 
So the performance of each must be 
»praised in the light of its objectives. 
Many in the trade say there is only 
one good yardstick. That is to ask 
yourself: “Could I have done as well 
in the same period, under the same cir- 
cumstances, with the same aims?” 

e Hints—But you can get some hints 
is to what to look for in a trust from 
the state of New Hampshire. The state 
legislature recently passed a law _per- 
mitting local savings banks to invest 
up to 5% of their deposits in_ trust 
lo qualify, a trust must meet 


a} 


shares. 
these tests: 

It must have operated as an invest- 
ment company for at least 10 years; 

It must have not less than $10-mil- 
lion of net assets; 

It must have paid annual dividends 
out of income for at least 10 vears; 

It must have no outstanding securi- 
ties or “evidences of indebtedness” that 
are senior to the shares being issued; 

It must not have a loading charge 
exceeding 74% of net asset value plus 
loading charge; 

It must not have paid any security 
profits to shareholders in the past two 
years except during the last month of its 
federal tax year. 
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The slow process of replacing lamps with two 
hands is out when fixtures are equipped with 
General Electric Turret lampholders. 


Now, lamp changing is a fast, easy, one-hand 
operation. And there’s no need to worry about 
breaking lampholders, because Turrets ore 
sturdy, can take rough handling. 





There are no clips or safety gadgets to fuss with 
when your fixtures are equipped with Turrets. 
Snug fit and uniform spring tension hold lamp se- 
curely in place—automatically keep firm contact. 


This spring action is the secret of the Turret. 
To insert lamp just push in contact plate and 
turn lamp slightly to seat pins. Swing free end 
of lamp up and it slides firmly into place. 


Check these features of G-E Turret lampholders 
—Check the fixture you buy for G-E Turret lampholders 


Safety ... Hazard of falling lamps is virtually eliminated. 
Convenience ... Lamps can be installed from either end of fixture with 


one fast, easy motion. 


i” Economy ... Turrets can take hard, rough handling without being dam- 
aged ... costly replacement problems are eliminated. 
Service... All working parts are made to give long service—the sturdy 
metal construction is designed to stand hard usage. 

"a Availability ... Turrets are available in three sizes to simplify fixture 

, design and to permit a wide selection of lamp arrangements. 

yy” Efficiency ... When fixtures have Turrets, lamps are not staggered but 

mounted in a straight line, thus giving maximum efficient, shadowless 


lighting. 


If you're interested in fluorescent lighting, why not write for more 
information on G-E Turret lampholders and the features they give to 


fixtures equipped with then 


Address Section Q52-710, Construction 


Materials Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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SHEET METAL 


WORK = 








Expert service at 
reasonable prices on 
complete products or 
parts... 






Metai Cabinets 


Metal fabricator of wide ex- 
perience has complete mod- 
ern facilities available for 
shearing—forming—drawing 
—welding and painting sheet 
steel and aluminum products 
up to 4” thick. 


Metal Lockers 


and Drawers 
250 experienced employees 
will give personal and care- 
ful attention to your orders. 














i 

Materials now available— p 

prices reasonable. Prompt he 

service and quick deliveries. &s 
Mail blue prints, spec- Racks and 
ifications or samples Displays 


for quotations on any 
quantities. Write or 
phone us for Sales 
Engineer to call. 


XQ™ 
qu _ 








Let us help lower 
your manufacturing 
costs! Meta: Furniture 





EN 
DURABILT MFG. Co. 
Loe. 


658 Arnold Ave. 
Aurora, Illinois 








WATCHCLOCK 






S. Puts Pep in 
yitem the Step of 
Watchmen 
Pays for Itself — 
Quickly—through reduced insurance 
rf makes money for you, year 
after year! Greatly increases your pro 
tect fire, th dalism 
C | system 
0 ded is a scre ver! Used 
a world’ Write today to 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


Division of GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 

The First—and Still the First ; 

1524 $. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO $ 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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20 YEARS AGO 













Ford trimotor of TAT line (TWA’s predecessor) wings across Cali- 
fornia mountains at start of transcontinental air passenger service 












ba 


TO 


Two Decades Change CrossiC, 








Ford trimotor, called the ‘Tin Goose,” could carry 12 passengers 


20 YEARS AGO 


amid simple furnishings. Each plane cost about $65,000 











Airport limousine—1929 style—stands alongside TAT plane at Los 


20 YEARS AGO 





Angeles ceremony inaugurating transcontinental service 
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ali- Lockheed Constellation makes cross-country journey in 11 hours. In old 
ice} TODAY Ford trimotor, the trip (plane by day, rail at night) took 48 hours 


s;Country Passenger Service 








The Constellation carries 51 passengers in far greater luxury. But ‘TWA has to 





lay out $1-million apiece for these sky liners 











A modern airport limousine waits beside a ‘'WA Constellation on the hardstand 


at LaGuardia Field, New York (TURN ‘TO PAGE 74) 


TODAY 


Los 
| 
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The National Truck Leasing System 


will supply you with modern, well- 
maintained trucks, designed, 
equipped, painted and lettered to 
your specifications ... at minimum 
cost to you. 

These trucks are YOUR trucks 
without the responsibilities and 
disadvantages of ownership. Smart 
appearing, leased trucks supply you 
with prestige advertising AT NO 
EXTRA COST. 

Truck leasing also saves executive 
time, releases capital, eliminates 
maintenance worries, and budgets 


costs in advance. 







Coll the phone number 
shown in your classified 
phone directory under 
this symbol. 






ck leasing 






of tru 
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(Advertisement) 








AVAILABLE FOR LEASE 
SHIPBUILDING FACILITIES 14 
GOVERNMENT oe NED NAVA 

INDUSTRIAL RESERVE SHIPY aRD, 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Commandant, First Naval District, 
acting for the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, invites proposals for the leas- 
ing of the shipbuilding facilities at the 
Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard (form- 














erly Bethlehem-Hingham Shipyard), Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, which yard was oper- 
ated during World War II by Bethlehem- 





Hingham Shipyard, Incorporated, for the 
construction of destroyer escort vessels 
This facility consists of land, improve- 
ments buildings and _ structures, piers, 
wharves, building ways, utility services, and 
weight handling ,equipment for the con- 
struction of vessels, but which can be used 
for other industrial purposes. 
LOCATION The plant is located in the 
Town of Hingham, Massachusetts, between 
Lincoln Street (Route 3A) and the Wey- 
mouth Back River, approximately 14 miies 
t Massachusetts and four 
i Massachusetts. 
é : plant is served by a branch 
of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad, with ample trackage to all parts 
of the yard. Public Transportation is avail- 
able on Lincoln Street, Massachusetts State 
Highway Ro A. Large areas are avail- 
of employees’ vehicles. 
via the Weymouth Back 





























Ver 
LAND: There are approximately 110 acres 


BULL DING S 





AND STRUCTURES: 

The avai e facilities consist of 16 ship- 
building sang each 435° long, with crane 
ind railroad 8 piers 32’ by 300 
with railroad trackag one marginal wharf 
3 by 297° witl railroad trackage The 
principal buildings Are Fabricating 
and steel Mill, one-story and mezzanine, 








) 













300° by 1400 two-story Warehouse, 150 
by 500 two-story Administration Build- 
g, 4 by 34¢ having three wings, each 
45’ by 11 two-story Garage 42’ by 178’ 
witl ne-story annex; one-story 
Pipe Shop 70’ by 0’; one-story Sheet 
Metal Shop, 1 t 305°; one-story Boiler 
and ynapres t 60 by 180°; two- 
Rigge d rie Shop, 100° by 200°; 

tw tor Genera Yard Building, 48° by 
270°; one-stor (50° by 140’) and two-story 
(100 H ) Paint Shop; one-story Car- 
pe S by 144 two-story Ware- 





Iso numerous 
commissary, 
rooms, ete., to serve 

fa uilding facility 
AND U TILITIES 





































generation 


tributic ot steam, electricity 
d a oxygen, and wat 
1 nplete telephor 


WA INERY ine SOC MENT: 
I tur juildings are ade- 
pped_ witl rane ind) other 
weight handling equipment Most machine 
t l nances have been removed 


GENERAI INFORMATION 
T yropert Ww ” leased pursuant to 





Act 4 1947 (Public Law 364 
Sth ¢ s Session), subject to 
t is tl Navy may deem 

sable to retain the ship- 


ling | apacity ei plant Leasing will 





Proposals 


urd whole or in part, for any pur. 
I to its status as y 
considered 





all proposals is re- 























) duplicate, for the 
t s will be received 
District 
A t 49 Pre spective es 
‘ ! t the premises or secure addi- 
oncerning the property 
Commandant at the 
le 
clues 





the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write 
“clues,” Business Week 































TWA HISTORY (continued from page 73) 











PASSENGERS POSE with Charles Lindbergh before he piloted first TAT plane from 


Los Angeles. 


In center are Mary Pickford and Anne Lindbergh. 








has Gloria Swanson 
About 


INAUGURAL MIKE 
behind it at Los Angeles ceremony. 
100,000 people watched 


At left, Doug Fairbanks 





PLANE CHRISTENING in New York was 
done by Amelia Earhart. Grover Whalen 


looks on 


TWA’s Past—and Its Future 


Physical improvements since its first transcontinental serv- 


ice 20 years ago not matched by returns to stockholders. 


But 


there is hope for future. Reasons: more economy, more Connies. 


Last week Transcontinental & West- 


ern Air, Inc., looked back over its 
shoulder 20 years. It commemorated the 
events of July 7 and 8, 1929, when 


[WA's transcontinental passenger serv- 


ice was started (TWA was then Trans- 
continental Air Transport) 
Vhe airline couldn’t do the whole 


cross-country job in those days. Rail- 


roads had to do the 
Westbound, for example, 
rode from New York to Columbus, 
Ohio, on the Pennsylvania, switched to 
Ford trimotors for a flight to Waynoka, 
Okla., rode Pullman again on the Santa 
Fe to Clovis, N. M., then finished the 
trip to Los Angeles by plane. 
he total fare was $351.94. 


“night flying. 
passengers 


‘Today 
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kiasile) . Superior’s 
: NEW 20" 
HOT STRIP MILL 





OP Famer 
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IN IP STEELS 


Specialization, in the fundamental Superior 
way, extends throughout our plant facilities, our 
STAINLESS research and our manufacturing techniques... 
to the sole end of producing finer strip steels 
SPRING STEELS for our customers. Our new plant installations, 
—including the Hot Mill shown above, cold 
CLAD METALS rolling mills, and strip handling and storing 
facilities—signify faster, better service over a 
ALLOYS wider market range. @ Let us detail the benefits 

to you of Superior specialization! 





CORPORATION 
ARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Make buying as easy as this for your customers 


A good many firms find it good business to make buying 
easier for their customers. That’s one reason they list their 
trade-marks or brand names in the ‘yellow pages’ of tele- 


AMERICA'S phone directories ... over a list of their local dealers. 

BUYING adh ts ams . ' 

GUIDE FOR That’s Trade Mark Service... and here’s how it works: 

60 YEARS. Your advertising mentions your ‘yellow pages’ listing. 
: s ; y pag a 
Your prospect turns to his telephone directory and finds 

ee ) 
GA your nearest dealer. 
Zz “3 
Ly A perfect follow-through for more and more sales! 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 











TWA charges $157.85 for its New York- 
Los Angeles hop. 

@ Looking Ahead—While ‘TWA’s man- 
agement was looking back to dramatize 
for the public the vast p'iysical improve- 
ments in commercial flying, stockholders 
were looking ahead for some financial 
improvements. 

Certainly there has been little glory in 
the past for stockholders. From the time 
in 1928 when the founders gathered to- 
gether the $5-million of starting capital, 
there has been only one dividend. That 
was in 1936, when TWA earned $205,- 
125 and paid stockholders 25¢ a share; 
it was one of, the few peacetime years 
that produced a profit. 

While another dividend looks a long 

way off, there are some signs that TWA 
may be emerging from its financial 
morass. 
@ Trafic Up—The airlines have been do- 
ing a good business in the last few 
months. Estimates are that passenger 
trafhe for the first half vear was 15% 
above 1948. Nearly all lines expect to be 
using black ink for their first-half re- 
ports. 

[WA probably won't be among 
them. But TWA does estimate that its 
first-quarter loss of $3!-million will be 
pared down to $l-milion for the half 
vear. And TWA hopes that continued 
heavy traffic, plus cost-cutting, will en- 
able the line to close 1949 with a profit. 
¢ Job Ahead—TWA needs a lot of prof- 
itable operation to wipe out the effects 
of past deficits. 

\fter four wartime years of profits 
running from $1.8-million to $2.7-mil- 
lion, 1 WA's overambitious postwar ex- 
pansion brought net losses of $14.3- 
million in 1946, $8-million in 1947, and 
nearly $500,000 in 1948. 

At the 1948 year end, TWA’s debt 
totaled $56-million; about $40-million 
of this is owed to Equitable Life Assur. 
ance Societv on 10-vear debentures is- 
sued in 1945 and 1946. 
¢ Management Objective—The big post- 
war deficit brought a management 
change. 

Eariy in 1947, when Howard Hughes’ 
Hughes ‘Tool Co. (which then owned 
46% of TWA’s common) loaned the 
line $10-million (BW—Feb.22’47,p31), 
chairman I’. B. Wilson and _ president 
Jack I'rve left. In came Warren L. Pier- 
son as chairman (he was then president 
of American Cable & Radio) and La 
motte TI’. Cohu as president (he had 
been general manager of Northrop Avia- 
tion). 

They faced a tough job, but seemed 
to be making some progress. Then in 
mid-1948 Cohu left to become presi- 
dent of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft. 
This February Ralph S. Damon came 
from the presidency of American Air- 
lines to succeed Cohu. His objectives 
are: (1) economy, and (2) more Lock- 
heed Constellations to replace TWA’s 
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American Stove Company’s new administration building 


equipped with AAF Electro-Matic Electronic Precipitators 
I 


ROAD expanses of 

glass for light, air 
conditioning for comfort 
and filtered air for clean- 
liness and economy—all 
are features of this new 
adminstrauon building of 
the American Stove Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facturers of the famous 
Magic Chef ranges. As 
always, where careful and 
intelligent planning 1s 
involved, air filters by 
AAF were specified. In 
this case, Electro- Matic * 
Electronic Precipitators 
were selected as best sull- 
ed to their specific needs. 


Most businesses have 
need for clean air either 
in all or part of their oper- 
ations. But the degree of 
cleanliness demanded can 
vary widely, That's why 
American Air Filter has 
developed a complete line 
of product ranging from 


recipe for 


Harris Armstrong, Architect 
Ferris & Hamig, Engineers 
Sodeman Heat & Power Co., Contractors 


the highly efficient electronic precipitator to the simplest throwaway 


type filter. This complete line, 


coupled with AAF’s more than 25 


years’ successful experience in engineering filters to the job, 1s your 
assurance of getting clean air to your specifications 


Losses from dust and dirt can be turned into profits with the proper 


application of filters. Let your local A 


AF representative analyze your 


air cleaning needs. His recommendations will be sound and unbiased 
—because he is not selling ove filter as a cure-all but a line of product 
from which to select the right filter for your job. Write today for his 
name and complete product information. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


*Automauc electronic precipitator. 


AIR FILTERS 


Here's the Magic -_ 


UPER-CLEAN AIR 





AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 








money-losing DC-3’s and_ Stratoliners. 
e Help on the Way—More Connies are 
coming. Damon recently ordered 20 for 
delivery starting next spring. They will 
cost $20-million. About 60% of this is 
being supplied by a banking group 
headed by Mellon National Bank & 
Trust of Pittsburgh. 


Short-Term Rates Drop 
As Loan Volume Sags 


Interest rates on short-term commer- 
cial loans nosed down in New York City 





WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY'S —s_|_ curing the second quarter of 1949. Rates 
3 on money or onger terms (more than 
WEATHERPROOFING SERVICES » | a year) climbed. In both classes, the 


number of loans and dollar volume were 
off. 

These are the main findings of a sur- 
vey released this week by New York’s 
Federal Reserve Bank. The study cov- 
ered the loan operations of 12 leading 
Manhattan commercial banks. 

e Average Rates—During the first half 
of June, short-term loans carried an 
average interest rate of 2.33%. That 
compares with a 2.38% average in early 
March of this year. The rate was still 
well above June, 1948, though, when 


You can maintain the original structural strength and appear- 

ance of your structures through the “insurance” protection 

of a Western Waterproofing weatherproofing job. And the many 

added years of use mean extra return on your investment. 
Write or call today for further details. 

For over 35 years, thousands of companies have relied on Western for: 
WATERPROOFING + WEATHERPROOFING + CONCRETE RESTORATION 
TUCKPOINTING + BUILDING CLEANING 

NO MATERIALS FOR SALE + ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


WESTERM 


WATERPROOFING COMPANY 












x 
¥ * 
_ Engineers and Contractors + Nationwide er’ ee : the average ran 2.10%. 
on i ildi . , Missouri 
i Re See “A Missouri Corporation” ee Long-term loans cost borrowers 
ae fo MOLE SIE ES TET 2.77% early last month. ‘This compared 
Pi SRM LORS me I 
5 1S cece RRS RIETIE  E I BEESON Fis shaae ano fo ” . fe * 
_— — with 2.28% in March, 1949, and 2.04% 


in June, 1948. 
e Fewer Borrowers— The number of 
short-term loans made during the first 
half of June totaled 1,670—against 1,685 
in early March and 1,720 a year ago. 
The loans made in the first half of June 
added up to $303.9-million, 13% under 
March, 17% below June, 1948. 
Long-term loans showed even sharper 
drops. Banks made only 108 in the 
June period ($34.5-million), compared 
with 122 in March ($59.3-million) and 
227 in June, 1948 ($95.9-million). 





NEW ISSUES SET RECORD 
Corporate security flotations this year 
set a new first-half high of about $3.3- 
billion. 
Bonds accounted for 83% of the 
total. New stock issues came to only 





2am ie Business Week is read by men who make buy- $555-million, down 10% from their 
: i = showing in the first half of 1948. 

Sy decisions... management-men. That is why The public utilities industry again did 

a VR day usiness Week achieves maxi- the greatest amount of the financing. Its 

. fei P offerings came to $1.7-billion, 52% of 

mum effective sia mpanies whose all flotations. In 1948, its issues ac- 

* * 7% > total. Utilities 
nd services are sold to business and counted for 47% of the total. l 

products and se also did about 60% of this year’s stock 

industry. financing. 
Private security placements—arranged 


between borrowers and such_institu- 
tional investors as insurance companies— 
were off. They slipped from $1.3-billion 
last year to $920-million, and from 40% 
of the total to 29%. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Lustron Corp. is still a money loser, ac- 
cording to RFC Director Harvey Gun- 
derson. It is producing only 24 prefab 
houses daily (the break-even point is 30 
to 50) and still needs $1-million of new 
capital monthly. Another $3-million 
loan, expected shortly, would bring 
RFC’s advances up to $35.5-million. 

’ 
Net earnings of Class I railroads added 
up to $32-million in May, as against 
$65-million in May, 1948. This year’s 
January-May profits were $130-million— 
$37-million under the 1948 figure. 

9 
A credit survey of 300,000 accounts of 
members by the Chicago Assn. of Credit 
Men shows that 59.5% discounted bills 
in May, 28.7% paid when the bills were 
due, 11.5% were slow to pay. A year ago, 
56.1% were discounting, 35.6% were 
paying when bills fell due, and only 
8.3% were rated slow. 

s 
Interest of 2% on deposits is now being 
paid by some 92% of New York’s 130 
mutual savings banks, says the American 
Banker. 

a 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
has borrowed $1 5-million from an.-insur- 
ance company on a 20-year 34% note. 
The money has gone to pay off bank 
loans, augment working capital. 

e 
RFC has turned down an application by 
Jack & Heinz Precision Industries for a 
$1.5-million loan to increase working 
capital. But the company thinks RFC 
will approve a substantially smaller ad- 
vance. 

* 
St. Louis Stock Exchange president 
John A. Isaacs, Jr., denies that the pro- 
posed merger with the Chicago ex- 
change will hurt local banks and com 
panies, as charged by opponents (BW— 
Jun.25’49,p92). So the exchange’s gov- 
erning committee will proceed with con- 
solidation. 

° 
Loans to business by the nation’s banks 
are off again for the 24th consecutive 
week. Weekly reporting Federal Reserve 
member banks had a drop of $111-mil- 
lion for the week ended June 29. 

® 
Branch locations of federal savings and 
loan associations in Massachusetts would 
be limited to within 15 miles of home, 
under a bill before the state legislature. 
Local savings banks—which are subject 
to similar limitations—have objected to 
plans by distant out-of-town savings and 
loan organizations to establish Spring- 
ficld branches. 
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The Pad 
that’s Welded! 


Whether the steel-wooling is done in connection with refinishing 
floors or dry-cleaning and polishing floors, the Finnell Pad will 
reduce steel-wooling costs. That's because the Finnell Pad outwears 
ordinary steel-wool pads three to four times. The Finnell Pad is 
welded —a type of construction that gets all the wear out of all the 
material! Welded construction allows the pad to wear evenly... 
prevents shredding and bunching. With uniform contact assured, 
the Welded Pad must and does do a finer job faster! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on any fibre brush, 
with any dise-type machine. Seven sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 
2l-inch, Four grades: No. 0—Fine, for cleaning, polishing, and 
burnishing. No. 1— Average, for cleaning and 
scrubbing. No. 2— Course, for use on rough 
floors. No, 3—Very Course, for removing 
paint and varnish. 








Steel-Wooling is the 
simplest way to care 
for waxed floors be- 
tween refinishings... 
dry-cleans and polish- 
es in a single, labor- 


The machine shown above is a Motor- 
Weighted Finnell that polishes, applies wax, 
steel-wools, wet- and dry-scrubs, shampoos 
rugs, sands, and grinds! 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, 


phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or saving operation. 

Finnell System, Inc., 3807 East St., Elkhart, ‘ 

Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities of © a a 

the United States and Canada. the Snish... makes it 
last longer. 


(©) Steel-Wooling gives a 
safer and more beau- 
tiful finish. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ NK 








Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
‘ 












You double 
your payload 
with Gerlinger 
tift truck 

capacities of 





GERJINGER | 


LIFT TRUCKS and CARRIERS 


DOUBLE 


YOUR PAYLOAD * 








\ % The bination of Gerli "s 
double capacities, time and labor 

\ savings contribute to “double the 
\ payload” over average lightweight 

\ machines. Discover why heavy indus- 





renecasiyf try endorses Gerlinger. Write for spe- 
Carrier cific and personal recommendations. 
copocities 
f 7 and 
iste, \ GERLINGER 
CARRIER CO. 


e 
DALLAS 
OREGON 


GC-37 


Production UP @ 
Handling Costs DOWN § 
Accidents OUT ® 





Five models, classified by type of suspen- 
sion; 3 kinds of controls. Capacities % to 
12 tons. All have safety factor of at least 
5. Original low-headroom principle in- 
cluded (no premium). All designed to 
operate on standard I-Beams or can be 
adapted to any make of track. For full in- 
formation write today. 


2 


LO-HED | 
ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 4 
Products of American Engineering Company 


2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 


in Conado Galbraith & Sulley Limited, Vancouver, B, C. 
Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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THE MARKETS 





Last Week’s 10 Most Active Stocks 


Week's 

Volume 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 568,400 
Benguet Cons. Mining... ... 199,700 
ete Gam... 2.662.055. 83,500 
United Gas Corp..........- 62,500 
SS Pre errr 39,600 
Middle South Utilities... ... 32,100 
General Motors........--. 27,000 
American Airlines. ........ 25,200 
Bethlehem Steel........... 23,900 
General Electric........... 21,400 


High Low Close dae 
4 334 ee 
234 234 254 +14 
33% 314 33% +1¢ 
16%3 16 16° +% 
22 2114 2114 te 
16 15% 15% +% 
5834 5614 5834 +2 
9s 935 93s +% 
25° 24°¢ 2514 +% 
36 3514 36 +34 


Good Omens for the Rally 


Ten most active stocks show both cautious investors and 
long-shot traders are buying. And a combination of both kinds of 
money is what it takes to make a bull market. 


One way to tell how seriously Wall 
Street takes the current rally in stocks 
is to look at the particular issues that 
have been leading Big Board trading 
for the past couple of weeks. You will 
find that, by and large, these favorites 
indicate a fairly hopeful frame of mind. 
e Growing Stronger—It’s obvious, of 
course, that the rally still is a pretty 
small-scale operation. Gains have been 
nothing to shout about. But all of the 
ten most active stocks during the past 
week closed higher. 

The list itself is a curious mixture. 
About half the leaders are low-priced, 
chancy issues. The other half are the 
solid, proven stocks that market tech- 
nicians like to call the “pivotals.” 

Thus, two entirely different kinds of 
buying have been contributing to the 
rally. One is the race-horse money that 
instinctively goes on the long shots. 
The other is the cautious investment 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 143.6 140.4 133.0 164.9 
Railroad. 35.9 35.9 34.6 52.5 
Utility... 71.4 71.2 69.5 74.2 
Bonds 
Industrial 98.2 98.2 98.9 99.5 
Railroad. 79.9 79.5 80.4 89.2 
Utility... 96.7 966 96.5 96.1 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











money that looks for protected yields 
and recognized quality. ‘ 

¢ Proper Ingredients—Generally, the 
combination of the two kinds of buying 
is a good omen. It takes both specula- 
tion and investment to make a bull 
market. A rally in the “cats and dogs” 
can’t last unless the pivotals go along. 
Inprovement in the investment issues 
alone is likely to be about as exciting as 
Wednesday night prayer meeting. 

¢ Four Out of Ten—Four of the top 10 
stocks last week were utilities. This re- 
flects the fact that, lately, utilities, in 
general, have been doing better than 
the rest of the market (BW —Jul.2’49, 
p58). 

Commonwealth & Southern, which 
headed the list, has just received a court 
approval for its final dissolution plan. 
Speculators are now trying to price the 
stock according to their ideas of the 
value of the securities that will be dis- 
tributed to the common shareholders. 

United Gas Corp. and Middle South 
Utilities are both newcomers to the 
Big Board. That accounts for a large 
part of their popularity. 

United Gas is a subsidiary of Electric 
Power & Light (Electric Bond & Share 
system). It has been in business for 
nearly 20 years, but it wasn’t listed «until 
July 6. 

Middle South Utilities was organized 
May 27, 1949, to group Electric Power 
& Light subsidiaries in the southern 
Mississippi Valley. 

e Gold Miner—Benguet Consolidated, 
the second name on the list of 10 most 
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active, is an old Philippine gold-mining 
company (BW-—Oct.4'47,p32). The 
Ohio State Division of Securities, in 
1946, banned a public offering of its 
stock in the state (BW —Apr.20’46,p65). 
But since then a big war damage pay- 
ment from the government has put it 
back on its feet. Its stock was listed 
June 27, just in time to get in on the 


minor boom that deflation talk has 
started among the gold-mining shares. 

In the low-priced issues, the prospect 
of big capital gains is the lure for buyers. 
But in issues like U.S. Steel and Gen- 
eral Electric the attraction is the yields. 
Buyers figure that prices are low enough 
now, in relation to earnings, to protect 
them against anything. 





You can now get a rough idea of 
what second-quarter earnings re- 
ports will show when they begin 


tumbling out in a few weeks. In 
many industries you will see sharp 
drops. 


e Method—This preview is possible 
by sorting out earnings reports 1s- 
sued in recent weeks by companies 
whose fiscal years don’t coincide 
with calendar years. 

Most of these cover the three 
months ended May 31. So they 
should give a pretty accurate gage of 


———Salrs 
Auto Parts 1949 1948 
ee ee $24,074 $31,905 
F. L. Jacobs (A) 7,473 9,351 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ae 17,181 
McCord Corp 8,032 8, 846 
Woodall Industries. .‘.... 5,202 5,094 


Building Supplies 


Celotex aieaie 8.019 12,957 
Masonite Corp........... 3,977 9,729 
Chemicals 
Hooker Electrochemical 
Dry Goods 
R. H. Macy & Co. (A) 69,785 73,728 
Rice-Stix, Inc cavces Rae 13,468 


Food Chains 


Grand Union Co 31.982 26,638 








Kroger Co. (B 380.963 374.577 
Food Products 
Armour & Co. (C) . 926,895 888,209 
Beatrice Foods Co a 45 O83 45.938 
Central Soya Co 25,181 27,244 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 41,578 57,729 
Oil 
Shamrock Oil & Gas ; 6,199 4,784 
Superior Oil Co. (Cal.) 13 ,066 14,449 
Tires & Rubber Goods 
Firestone Tire & Rubber (£) ...... 
Textiles 
Colonial Mills ’ me 6,830 10,848 
North American Rayon (F) 4,762 5,889 
J. P. Stevens & Co. (A)... 63,653 74,539 
Wyandotte Worsted Co... 
Miscellaneous 
Aveo Mig. Co... ccsece 35,229 32,703 
Dresser Industries (A)... 19,742 25.298 
Gar Wood Industries (A).. 6,114 9,553 
Mueller Brass Co 3 
Riegel Paper (A)......... 7,785 8.485 
Robbins & Myers oeees 2,595 4,568 
1—3 months ended Apr. 30 B24 week 
D—Defictt. E—6 months ended Apr. 30. I 





Bleak Preview of Second-Quarter Profits 


what will be shown by the great 
bulk of corporations whose report 
periods ended June 30. 

e Showing—In general, the early re- 
ports show that profits have skidded 
far worse than sales. One industry 
stands out on the upside: the food 
chains. 

Here’s a sampling of the early 
reports. They are for the three 
months ended May 31, unless 
otherwise indicated. Figures for 
sales and profits are in thousands 
(000 omitted). 


% Change % Change 


1949 vs. Net Profits—— 1949 vs 
1948 1949 1948 1948 
-24.6% $1,279 $2,488 —48.6% 
—20.1 D289 D6 
+12.6 949 669 +41.9 
— 9.2 436 744 —41.4 
+ 2.1 371 267 +39.0 
—38.1 51 1,568 —%6.8 
—59.1 4 1,847 —99.8 

589 884 —33.4 
— 5.4 965 1,791 —46.1 

—13.4 106 479 —77.9 
+20.1 461 376 +22.6 
+ 1.7 7,354 6,140 +19.8 
+ 4.4 D6,513 D1,756 ere 
+ 0.1 801 681 +17.6 
— 76 1,059 926 +14.4 
—28.0 785 7,629 —89.7 
+29.6 1,018 1,444 —29.5 
— 9.6 735 4,918 —85.1 

8,150 12,129 —32 

—37.0 442 2,226 —80.2 
—19.1 422 801 —47.3 
—14.6 5,145 7,332 —29.8 

184 415 —55.7 

227 1,488 1,525 — 2.4 

22.0 838 1,765 —52.5 

—36.0 102 851 —88.0 

D487 961 rere 

8.3 294 368 —20.1 

—42.3 1 259 —99.6 
ended June 11. C—26 weeks ended Apr. 30. 


12 weeks ended June 13. 
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STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


Planned and 
INSTALLED 


to Solve Your 
Space Problems Now 


* LOADING or Storing . . . it’s all the same 
to a STAR Bidg. Whatever your need, 
there’s a Star Building that can be tailor- 
made to fit your problem at LOW COSTI 








Hitch Your Building ~ E 
Plans to All- 
Purpose... 


INITIAL ESTIMATES 
AT NO OBLIGATION 


WRITE... 


STA 


Manufacturing Co. 


NEW YORK - OKLA. CITY - CHICAGO 


250 West 3012 Se. 333 Ne. 
57th St. Stiles St. Michigan 
ead 


it’ #Best By Far When Built By ST 





ANY LENGTH % ANY HEIGHT & ANY WIDTH | 











Their 20th year 


We have watched T.W.A. grow from 
an idea twenty years ago to the giant 
factor in air transportation and service 
it is today. While our contribution to 
their success has been comparatively 
small, it does represent a vital step in 
developing safe, efficient aircraft. One 
of the instruments T.W.A. uses to cali- 
brate pressure gauges is an Ashcroft 
Dead Weight Tester, accurate to 1/10 
of 1%. They must be positive that their 
operating gauges function accurately 
at all times and under all conditions. 
The enduring accuracy of Ashcroft 
products is reason 
enough for T.W.A, 
to select them. 


Dead Weight Gauge 
Tester. For testing 
pressure gauges up 
to 10,000 lbs. 





Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere... When you order gauges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT . .. Write for booklet. 


Be 
“mj, ASHCRO 


Princ y Gauges 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hanc 
an’ Industrial and *‘ 





Safety and Relief Valve Amer 








Electrice svument Shaw-Bo 
ond ad Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 





ck’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ 





Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ 





HANSEN 
‘TACKERS 






Balanced 
Drive can 
pay off in 
your business, 
just as in golfing. Hansen Tackers put Bal- 
anced Drive to work in your shipping room 
and on your assembly line. Wherever tacking, 
stapling, fastening is to be done, Hansen one- 
hand Tackers do the job faster, cheaper, bet- 
ter. What are your requirements? 


yy A.L. HANSEN MFG CO. 


S150 FAVENSwooO Ave. CHICAGO 4C ILL 

















Next “Clues” Section will appear in July 30th issue. 




















POLITICAL FRIENDSHIP of Murray (left) and Truman is one reason President is . . . 


Trying to Sidestep T-H 
But U.S. Steel put a crimp in Truman’s plan to head off a 


crippling steel strike without resorting to T-H procedure, including 
injunction. That put President back on the spot. 


The fourth-round wage struggle be- 
tween U.S. Steel Corp. and C.1.0.’s 
United Steelworkers raised an important 
new question this week: Will President 
[ruman invoke the Taft-Hartley na- 
tional emergency strike clause in the 
pinch of a nationwide strike? 

['ruman is strongly opposed to the 

T-H clause which provides for injunc- 
tions against strikes that threaten the 
nation’s health and welfare. He has 
been fighting a losing battle in Congress 
to throw out the injunctions. 
e Test—This week, the issue was put to 
a test. Negotiations between Big Steel 
and its union deadlocked, and the union 
set a July 16 strike deadline. ‘Truman 
knew that the walkout would idle 500,- 
000 steelworkers at once—nearly a mil- 
lion if it lasted long. It was easy to see 
the effect on the nation’s economy, and 
on the Administration’s desire to pep 
it up. 

But how to bar a strike posed a big 
problem: It would require either (1) 
using the T-H injunction weapon, or (2) 
pulling something special out of the 
presidential hat. 

Truman chose the latter. He obvi- 
ously didn’t want to use a law he is try- 
ing to discredit. And he was in no mood 


to slap an injunction on his political 
friend, C.I.O. president Philip Murray. 
e Truman Strategy—The ‘Truman plan 
calls for a 60-day delay in strike action. 
During the first +5 days of that truce 
period, presidential fact-finders would 
study issues in the steel dispute, work 
out recommendations for a settlement. 
Neither company nor union would be 
compelled to accept the findings—but 
obviously pressure for acceptance would 
be heavy. At the end of the 45-day pe- 
riod, parties would have 15 days for 
bargaining before strike bars fell. 

The plan differs from that in the T-H 
law in two ways: (1) T-H provides for 
fact-finding without recommendations, 
and (2) under T-H a strike can be en- 
joined for as long as 80 days. 
e Preliminaries—Before ‘Truman an- 
nounced his plan there were some pre- 
liminaries—which many in Pittsburgh 
and Washington thought were _prear- 
ranged between Truman and Murray. 
First, mediation of a sort was tried. 
Cyrus Ching, head of the Federal Medi- 
ation & Conciliation Service, conferred 
with Murray, John A. Stephens, Big 
Steel vice-president, and other steel- 
industry leaders. 

They talked—and joked—for two and 
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a half hours. Then Ching announced 
negotiations deadlocked beyond hope. 
He lumbered over to the White House. 
Less than 24 hours later, telegrams from 
Truman went out to Murray and Steph- 
ens, and to heads of Jones & Laugh- 
lin, Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and Wheeling Steel. 

e Request—T'ruman reminded them 
that the basic steel industry “occupies 
a strategic and vital position in the econ- 
omy” and that “a cessation of work... . 
would have grave consequences.” 

He asked companies and union to 

continue operations while fact-finders 
looked into the dispute and issued rec- 
ommendations for a settlement. 
e Answer—Jones & Laughlin accepted 
the Truman proposal without waiting 
for a cue from Big Steel. Then the pon- 
derous machinery inside Pittsburgh of- 
fices of Big Steel ground out its answer 
—an answer that not only upset Tru- 
man’s strategy, but also put the issue, 
and the next move, squarely up to the 
President. ‘ 

U.S. Steel president Benjamin F. 
Fairless told Truman: If the situation is 
as bad as you say, then use the Taft- 
Hartley law—don’t try to skirt it. His 
reasoning: T-H was enacted by Con- 
gress to provide the government with 
a means of handling threats of strikes 
that might imperil national health or 
safety. And the statute is still the law 
of the land. 

“We are unwilling to go outside of 
that statute, as you propose, and accept 
a board with power to make recom- 
mendations,” Fairless wired Truman. 
He reminded him that T-H specifically 
forbids fact-finding boards to make set- 
tlement recommendations in emergency 
disputes. 
eC.1.0. Reaction—Meanwhile, Murray 
had laid the Truman proposal before 
his executive board and_ wage-policy 
committee, asking that it be accepted. 
He explained that it gave the union the 
government’s moral support, stayed well 
away from the T-H law and its injunc- 
tions. Reporters outside the committee 
room heard a round of applause after 
Truman’s telegram was delivered. 

Later, when Big Steel’s rejection of 
the plan was announced, there was a far 
soberer attitude. Union policy-makers 
had to back up somewhat on their will- 
ingness to accept the 60-day strike de- 
lay (to Sept. 14). They limited the truce 
to companies that agree to the Truman 
plan. 

And there aren’t many of those. 

e Back Again—The President was right 
back at his original problem. He had 
a strike threat on his hands involving, 
at the start, more than half of total 
steel production in this country. Once 
started, it could grow to national emer- 
gency proportions. And it seemed that 
the only real weapon in his hands was 
T-H and its injunction clause. 
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PACIFIC | 
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West-Southwest via... 


Whether you travel for business or pleasure . . . enjoy your trip 

via Missourt Paciric’s streamlined Eagles. Take your choice of 

luxurious coach or restful overnight Pullman accommodations. 

Smartly styled lounge cars offer refreshment and relaxation. 

Service is always prompt, courteous, competent. Go to yqur 
destination swiftly, safely, surely . . . via Mo-Pac. 

The Texas Eacies between New York, Washington, St. Louis, 

Memphis and the principal cities of Texas. 


The Cororavo Eacte between St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


The Missourt River Eacte between St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Omaha and Lincoln. 


WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 





















The NEW 
PISTON-LIFT 
GRAVITY DROP 
HAMMER 


In this hammer the 
ram is lifted by air 
er steam rather than 
by friction-operated 
boards. 


There are fewer oper- 
ating parts, shock- 
absorbing mecha- 
nisms are employed, 
lubrication is auto- 
matic and operation 
is simple and safe. 


In shop after shop, 
over the past few 
years, the CECO- 
DROP has amply 
proved thaf it can 
forge more minutes 
per hour, make more 
fergings with fewer 
blows, costs less to 
eperate and is safer 

















The very first touch will tell you that this 
Burroughs is a smoother, easier-operating machine! 
There’s a compactness to its keyboard .. . an 
all-round convenience of arrang t that makes 
a Burroughs fairly run itself! By eliminating waste 
motions, a Burroughs lessens the chance for 
error, increases speed. Get the adding machine 
that operators enjoy using at a price you'll want 
to pay. Call your local Burroughs office today or 
write for folder describing all Burroughs models. 













plus appuicable taxes 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











SEN. TAFT is labor’s main target in elec- 
tions next year. Both sides have a... 


Big Stake in ‘50 


For Taft, a solid win may 
be a step toward White House; 
for unions, Taft defeat might 
mean end of the T-H law. 


The next really big round in the fight 
over the Taft-Hartley act may not be 
fought in Washington. It could be in 
Ohio instead, for Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio’s senior senator and chief symbol 
of what organized labor opposes, is up 
for reelection in 1950. 

e High Stakes—If labor can defeat , Taft, 
the next Congress will almost certainly 
see things more labor’s way. If Taft 
wins, the unions suffer a moral defeat; 
the T’-H law gets a new lease on life; the 
Republican Party gets a leading con- 
tender for its 1952 presidential nomina- 
tion. 

e Preparations—With so much at stake, 
both sides are warming up for 1950 a 
year ahead of time. Taft’s political ene- 
mies are already busy. His friends are 
just as active—and Taft himself is plan- 
ning to spend all the time he can spare 
between now and November, 1950, in 
his home state talking to voters. He has 
scheduled a major speaking tour of Ohio 
for the latter part of this year. Right 
now, he is sending a 750-word weekly 
“Washington Report” back home to 
169 Ohio newspapers, and recording 
radio talks for 39 Ohio stations (BW — 
Jul.9°49,p] Sy): 

e On the Warpath—Echoes of the 1946 
national election hadn’t died away be- 
fore union leaders in Ohio announced 
they had marked Taft for political death. 
His work in framing and steering the 
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T-H law through the 80th Congress 
made him labor’s hated foe. 

All of his activities since then hardly 
have soothed the unions. So, today, 
Taft has no real challenger for first place 
on every union’s ballot-purge list. On 
the Taft issue, at least, old union rival- 
ries are breaking down. 

Witness, for instance, a recent politi- 
cal conference at Columbus, Ohio. 
A.F.L., C.1.0., United Mine Workers, 
railroad brotherhoods, and some large 
independent unions in Ohio all sent rep- 
resentatives who pow-wowed earnestly 
on how to get united action against ‘Taft. 
¢ Pro Whom?—So far, the laborites’ job 
has been comparatively simple: ‘They 
have had to be only “against” ‘Taft, not 
“for” anyone else—yet. When it gets to 
the point of endorsing a candidate, some 
hot arguments are likely to develop. 

Union leaders have discussed a num- 
ber of prospects for the Democratic 
nomination, including Ohio’s Gov. 
Frank Lausche and State Auditor Joseph 
Ferguson. Organized labor has never 
been entirely sold on Lausche—and be- 
sides he says he doesn’t intend to run. 
Union leaders feel only lukewarm. to- 
ward Ferguson. And they are also split 
on most of the other possibilities whose 
names have come up at labor caucuses. 

While the unions are hashing over 

candidates, they are setting up the me- 
chanics for the 1950 campaign. County, 
precinct, and block organizations are 
springing up to get voters registered, 
and to keep drumming away on anti-Taft 
issues. Labor political committees also 
are shaping up in rural districts, to woo 
farm voters—who have always backed 
Taft almost 100% in the past. 
e Democratic Reaction—Curiously, la- 
bor’s anti-Taft crusade is causing some 
hard feelings within the Democratic 
Party itself. 

True, Democratic leaders are eager 
to get all the help they can from organ- 
ized labor. But many of them resent 
the unions’ claims that: (1) They speak 
with authority for the Democratic Party 
in Ohio; and (2) they will have the big 
voice in choosing the party’s 1950 Sen- 
ate nominee. 

The old-line Democrats in the state 

organization probably won't give in as 
readily as their counterparts did in the 
Youngstown branch. There, C.1.O. 
leaders took over the Democratic Party 
lock, stock, and barrel, shunting former 
party officials into lesser jobs. 
e Pro-Taft Reaction—Meanwhile, pro- 
Taft forces are busy, too. They have 
just about finished the organizational 
spadework for 1950. They have already 
outlined campaign financing. Experi- 
enced political workers will soon start 
the painstaking job of organizing county 
and precinct task forces. 

They want no more of the 1948 Re- 
publican complacency. Right now, it 
doesn’t look as though there will be any. 
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CHEAP /RuNS ON AN, 
FEW PENNIES 
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40g ItNS 


IN EVERY (pRooucrion ) STEP 


KEY TO JOB 
HARMONY AND 
EFFICIENCY— G-E 
COOLERS 
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FRESH , COOL 
WATER BUOYS UP 
SUMMER. 





Milas 












MOVING PARTS 
STEEL- SEALED 
AGAINST DUST 
AND MOISTURE 
















DON'T FORGET 
6.E. MAKES BOTTLE 
TYPE. MODELS, 


TOO a Fo] 
wy Waer Coolers 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS. G-E Dealer (see “water 
coolers” in your Classified Directory) will sur- 
vey your plant or office without obligation... 
For booklet write General Electric Company, 
Department BW-10, Bloomfield, N. J. 







NOTHING TO 
HANOLE — 
TOE - TAP 
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Want to make your 
advertising dollar 





go further ? 











Direct mail advertising . . . booklets, 
folders, mailing pieces, letter heads, 


envelopes . . . attractive multi-color 
work . . . with illustrations in line or 
halftone .. . can be produced at amaz- 
ingly low cost on a Davidson Dual. 
And the same is true of bulletins, form 
letters, office forms, and dozens of other 
items. You'll be surprised how quickly 
the machine will pay for itself. And 
you'll be proud of the fine work it does. 
You can do more direct mail advertis- 
ing for less money with a Davidson. 
Get the facts, See your local Davidson 
Sales and Service Agency or write 
direct. 


Davidson 


Dust DUPLICATOR 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St. * Chicago 7, IHinois 











A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





F.D.LC. 











In Paris, Rome, or Bombay, 
These Travelers Cheques will smooth your way! 


%e =~ ‘ v/ t7 D Pe 
, “ey \ Pe “3 


Luteo 





These convenient, self-identifying Cheques protect your money against loss or theft. 

Issued by the world’s largest bank, acceptable throughout the world. Sold by 

banks and travel offices everywhere. 75c per $100 in attractive wallet-pack. 
BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 








Always carr) 


BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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Union for Jobless 

Left-wing bid for Hawaii's 
idle bogs down quickly, but it 
may be a tipoff on Communist 
plans in U.S. 


No matter who wins the longshore 

strike in Hawaii, one outcome is certain: 
It will leave a lot of unemployment in 
the islands. 
e As Expected—The ticup, now well 
into its third month, came just as the 
general business slump hit the islands. 
The strike has, without doubt, accentu- 
ated and intensified the local recession. 
That was an inevitable byproduct—easily 
foreseen by Harry Bridges, head of the 
striking International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union (C.I.O.). 

As soon as the effects of the stoppage 

began to show up on employment rolls, 
his left-wing union launched a new en- 
terprise. It set up the Unemployed 
Workers’ Organization—a group that 
may be a preview of things to come on 
the mainland. 
e Then and Now—During the depres- 
sion 30’s, the Communists made great 
strides in organizing the unemployed. 
They directed WPA strikes, staged relief 
demonstrations, and led delegations to 
Washington. Their aims were: (1) to 
aggravate the social tension of the times; 
(2) to convince millions of jobless that 
the Communists were their most de- 
voted advocates; (3) to gain recruits for 
the party; and (4) to teach that Ameri- 
can capitalism was doomed. 

Now, with unemployment climbing 
again, the Communists are getting set 
not only to repeat, but to better, their 
earlier organizing successes. This fime, 
they can start their campaign from bases 
in a handful of large unions. 

The organizing work in Hawaii is 
significant as a tryout for what left-wing 
groups plan on a large scale all over 
America. 
¢ Foot Tapping—So far, leftist efforts to 
organize U.S. unemployed have been 
scattered and small. None reached the 
point where actual unions of unem- 
ployed could be set up. 

Still, it’s obvious from Communist 
publications, and from the whole pat- 
tern of their activities, that the leftists 
are just biding their time. The plan for 
when and how they will move into 
action may have been set in Hawaii. 
e Words to Workers—Unemployment 
in the islands reached a record high last 
month. As the number of jobless 
climbed, organizers from the I.L.W.U. 
and its closely allied Marine Cooks & 
Stewards (C.1.0.) snapped into action. 
They called a series of mass meetings to 
“discuss” the unemployment problem. 

Speakers told small groups which 
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turned out that: (1) government relief 
was needed for jobless workers; and (2) 
the territorial legislature was hedging its 
jobless-aid plans with too many require- 
ments. (Bills then before the legislature 
would have made all able-bodied men 
join a territorial Civilian Conservation 
Corps or National Guard, or get no 
handouts.) 

Leftists urged quick mass action to 
get “the right kind of unemployment 
relief.” And they began to collect mem- 
berships in a new jobless union—the 
Unemployed Workers’ Organization—to 
spearhead the action. 
¢ Start and Stop—The jobless union got 
off to a brisk start—until the territorial 
legislature killed the bills to restrict un- 
employment relief. After that, the new 
U.W.O. found it couldn’t stir much 
interest among the unemployed. It 
went into virtual hibernation when the 
longshore strike started. Its leaders 
frankly admitted that they were waiting 
for the job situation to get worse. 

One of the leaders, Robert Greene, 
vice-president and a founder of the Un- 
employed Workers’ Organization, pre- 
dicts he will -have to wait about six 
months. He expects unemployment to 
ripen by then to a point where the union 
can pick up members easily. 

Meanwhile, the U.W.O. has a full list 
of officers—with an unemployed waitress 
as president—but no formal members. 
Ask who belongs to U.W.O., and you 
will only be told that “several hundred” 
are interested in the organization. ‘There 
won’t be any “members” until the union 
gets active again. 


e Gmbstake—Since there aren’t any 


dues coming in, U.W.O. now depends 
on funds from the I.L.W.U. and M.C. 
&S. for whatever expenses it has. And, 
according to Greene, it has I.L.W.U. 
“advice and experience” behind it. Most 
of the organizers are I.L.W.U. men, 
linked closely to Bridges’ leftist aides. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Minneapolis-Moline and C.I.0. elec- 
trical workers have agreed on a fourth- 
round 5¢ pay hike, plus about 3¢ an 
hour more for company-paid insurance. 

e 
An emergency board named by Presi- 
dent Truman under the Railway Labor 
Act is studying a dispute between the 
Missouri Pacific and four operating 
unions. The White House intervened 
to avert a threatened strike over 200 
long-standing grievances. 

* 
An anthracite contract which was due 
to run out Aug. 15 has been extended 
indefinitely by mine operators and John 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers. Both 
want plenty of time for bargaining on a 
new contract. 
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CAN YOU USE 
THESE LIGHTWEIGHT 
HIGH PRESSURE 
CYLINDERS? 









£ 


ip 
THEY’RE A BIG a 
SUCCESS INWVUG.4 Bagman eke. 


Perhaps, in common with many manufacturers you, too, can profit by 
using Hackney Seamless Cylinders. The use of these lightweight, high 
pressure cylinders is wide and varied—from part of a braking unit on 
automotive equipment to a container for such medicinal gases as oxy- 
gen, nitrous oxide and ethylene. In every instance the many advan- 
tages inherent in Hackney Seamless Cylinders made them right for 
the job. 

Comparatively light in weight—Hackney Seamless Cylinders are 
deep drawn to exacting specifications. The deep drawing process as- 
sures uniform sidewall thickness and eliminates excess weight. 

Thanks to this light weight— Hackney Seamless Cylinders are easily 
and quickly handled. And they are so attractive in appearance! The 
surface of these better cylinders is smooth—entirely free of scratches, 
hollows, ridges, etc. In capacity and size Hackney Seamless Cylinders 
are always uniform. Available in water capacities of 2 lbs. to 40 Ibs. 
Write for full details. 


ei PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


GASES AND SOLIDS 
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1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 17 e 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 e 


CONTAINERS FOR LIQUIDS, 





1 Management ané labor take most unsettled disputes to arbitration these days. The big majority involve grievances. But some even deal with 
questions of new wage rates—as did this recent International News Service-American Newspaper Guild (C.1.0.) case 


Arbitration Gains as Way to Settle a 





\.N.G. counsel Irving Lenchter presents the union case for higher 4 Lenchter states union argument on comparative wages and increased 
pay; Guildsmen Joseph Colangelo and Jack Lotto help him living costs, says the employer can pay higher salaries. 





& I.N.S. counsel Joseph Siefken opens company’s case, tells why And presents more facts and figures to back up his arguments. 
company thinks raise isn’t justified now .. . After more testimony and rebuttals, it’s up to... 
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YOU WON'T BELIEVE YOUR EYES! 


New Kind of 


SKYLIFT’ FoR 
ct Han Css UIP 


Bs 





















HAU LS and 


STACKS 


where other trucks =] i 
DON’T DARE OPERATE 


Safe! Saves money in old build- 
ings of light floor construction 


IMAGINE a fork truck that ——e on floors 
of extremely light construction ...a truck so 
light in weight it operates safely i in old build- 
ings constructed only for manual handling. 

IMAGINE a fork truck that maneuvers in 
cramped quarters and congested aisles .. . 
with a collapsed height of 78 inches, and a 
“free” lift of 68 inches before the telescopic 
mechanism is extended. So you can take a 
%-ton load through low doorways, into box- 
cars, even into many truck trailers. Yet it 
stacks your product 134 inches high from 
aisles narrower than 8 feet. 

You won't believe your eyes when you see 
the amazing kind of hauling and stacking job 
this new FEATHERWEIGHT SKYLIFT 
FORK TRUCK does for you. And it does it 
in buildings where heretofore fork trucks 
could not be operated economically or safely. 
It’s a honey, too, in modern buildings, espe- 
cially for dock operations or where loads are 
light, but bulky. Either way, it can save you 
thousands of dollars handling costs. 

Motors, batteries and charging equipment 
are interchangeable with the tamed standard 
Automatic Transporters. You get a full 8 hours 
o work every day, year in and oem out, for as 

ttle as *22c battery charging costs per day. 
Other operating costs are surprisingly low. 

In 1000- and 1500-pound capacities, with 
either solid or pneumatic tires, this lightest 
of all Skylift trucks has most of the outstand- 
ing features of its larger brother models. Let 
us tell you more about this wonder truck, and 
what it can save you in human energy and < 
handling costs. Original iow investment 
makes it a natural to pay you big dividends. 
Mail coupon now! 















ith > Christopher Hoey, an attorney, was 


picked as arbiter to settle their dispute 


» Union Dispute 
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5 Company spokesmen confer in whispers, 
often make heated retorts. Then... 



































4q AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY c N 
' DIV. OF THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. CO. ompany BMC. ceccccccccccccccccvcscscceces eeereee 
8 93 West 87th Street, Dept. G-9 
; Chicago 20, Ill. Dives ccanceccnccescsscseevsaceandess 
H Please send me catalog and complete i Ris dt cndnavdedutaanmatae in aicie 
Grane leeeto SO Oe 
m The arbiter, facts before him, to decide H WEIGHT SKYLIFT FORK TRUCK. = City........seseceeeceees ewied 
p 8 the case (TURN TO PAGE 90) ia ; 
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Just touch the MULTIPLY KEY on a FRIDEN fully automatic 
calculator . . learn what figure work efficiency will mean 
to your business. Thousands of users save time, money 

and effort through Friden Methods and exclusive fully 
automatic operation. For a demonstration on your own work 


of the easy-to-learn, simple-to-operate calculator—call your local 


Friden representative. Then try before you buy—the Friden way. 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is lable in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT ¢« SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. Ay 
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9 He writes his decision. ‘The company 
and union will share the . . . 


Arbitration Costs 


Survey shows companies 
and unions like paid arbitration. 
Most are willing to divide ex- 
pense of settling disputes. 


Arbitration is getting to be a big 
business. About 90% of all union con- 
tracts now have some form of arbitration 
clause. More than ever, management 
and unions are calling in impartial out- 
siders to settle disputes. 

e Costly Peace—Arbitration is not only 

big business; it’s an expensive business. 

So two big questions arise: 

WHO SHOULD PAY the costs of arbitra- 
tion? 

HOW MUCH is a “reasonable fee,” and 
how should it be determined? 


Recently, the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, made a survey on 
the broad subject of arbitration. It cov- 
ered a cross-section of management, 
unions, and arbitrators. The Institute 
has just made public some findings con- 
cerning arbitration costs. They show: 

(1) Privately paid arbitration is pre- 
ferred by a big margin over government- 

aid arbitration. The only real support 
or letting the government foot the bill 
(by providing arbitration through a fed- 
eral agency) came from unions. About 
30% of the unions polled said they 
would like “free arbitration” through 
the government; the ones so voting were 
mainly those who could least afford to 
pay for arbitration. 

(2) A “reasonable fee” for arbitrators 
paid on a daily basis would be $88.10 a 
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day in contract cases, $71.94 in griev- 
ance cases. Employers and arbitrators 
weren’t far apart on ideas about fees, 
but unions put the “reasonable fee” a 
good bit lower. 

(3) “General standards” for arbitra- 

tors should determine the exact amount 
of the daily fee. All three groups agreed 
on this. But again there were variances 
among them. While 86% of the em- 
ployers and 75% of the arbitrators 
polled would set the fee mainly on a 
“standards” basis, only 54% of the 
unions would do so. Another 30% of 
the unions would make ability to pay a 
major factor. 
e Growing—You can see how arbitration 
in labor disputes has grown by a quick 
look at the American Arbitration Assn., 
huge private, non-profit arbitration 
center. A.A.A. daily processes a wide 
variety of labor cases—such as the recent 
national wage dispute between the 
American Newspaper Guild (C.1.O.) 
and International News Service (pic- 
tures, page 88). 

Before the war, labor disputes made 

up only about 20% of A.A.A.’s entire 
case load. During the war, the volume 
of labor cases rose sharply. Last year 
they kept rising—to 62%, a 21% gain 
over 1947. 
e A.A.A. Financing—Between 90% and 
95% of all A.A.A. cases are financed 
jointly by management and _ unions, 
usually on a 50-50 basis. 


Annual Pay Flop 


Big postwar unionobjective 
gets nowhere. Unions have more 
urgent aims today; efforts to do 
something in Congress fail. 


Organized labor seems to have missed 
the boat on one of its major postwar 
objectives: the guaranteed annual wage. 

The annual-wage drive was initiated 
during the war, in the basic steel dis- 
putes that came before the old National 
War Labor Board. An assured annual 
wage was one of the key C.I.O. de- 
mands in those cases. 

The unions’ idea was that, if they 

were ever going to get a guaranteed an- 
nual wage, they had to get it while the 
country was in a’ period of full employ- 
ment. In other words, when it didn’t 
cost employers anything. 
e Latimer Commission—NW LB felt it 
had no power to order an annual wage. 
But it urged President Roosevelt to 
create a commission to study the sub- 
ject. The President set up such a com- 
mission; he named Murray W. Latimer, 
who had long experience as chairman of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, as_ its 
director. 

Latimer’s report was sent to President 
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can cost less 


... If you consider it logically, day-by-day maintenance 
is just as much a part of cost as purchase price. Because 
Buell design is so essentially simple, long-range costs are 
relatively low. There is, in fact, practically no maintenance 
with a custom-designed Buell System. Each installation 
is designed for the individual dust problem; such design 
combines the highest possible efficiency with simple, 
trouble-free operation. Large Buell cyclones won't inter- 
rupt operations by clogging, causing costly shutdowns. . . 
there’s practically no need for attention. Yet these are 
not ordinary cyclones, for the pat- 
ented van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off' 
makes them considerably more effi- 
cient. The money-and-worry-saving 
facts are readable, complete and 
your for the asking. Write for the 
new 32-page catalog to Buell Engi- 
neering Company, 70 Pine Street, 
Suite 5005, New York 5, N. Y. 


Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 
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It’s amazing how much faster and easier 
your secretary’s work flows over her STEEL 
It’s so beautifully 
designed and constructed, you'll wonder 
why you hadn’t made this smart invest- 


AGE Secretarial Desk. 


ment in office efficiency before! 





At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from coast to coast! 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN 


MANUFACTURING CORP., 


CORRY, PA. 











®@ Low initial cost! 

@ Low operating cost—magnetic wire 
can be used over and over! 

@ Easy to use—dictate and transcribe 
with same unit! 

® Small — easily portable — barely 
larger than a desk-type file basket! 

Model 18 is the answer to low-cost 

dictation for thousands of business 

—— who have always needed it 
ut could not afford it. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


Quality Manufacturers for more than 35 years 
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4 WEBSTER-CHICAGO— Dept. 18-1B 

; 5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

1 Please send me complete information about the Model 18 
I Wire Recorder for Low-Cost Dictation. 

| Nome eile 

- Address saute ; 

1 City Zone State 


LOW-COST 
DICTATION! 


Webster-Chicago Model 18 
Wire Recorder is the first 
quality dictation instrument 
priced especially for small 
offices, business or profes- 
sional men. 


@ Natural Voice Playback— built-in 
playback speaker (headset may 
be used)! 

® Flexible — records general dicta- 
tion, meetings (with many voices), 
reports, speech rehearsals. 


@ Foot controlled—leaves hands free! 


ONLY $135.00 (west oF rockies $137.00) 





1 Mail the coupon now for full 
details and the name of your 
nearest dealer. 











Truman in January, 1947. Truman 
passed it on to his Council of Economic 
Advisers, where it has gathered dust for 
24 years. 

e Back Seat—Meanwhile, unions were 
pressed by the need to raise wages in a 
period of rising prices. So they relegated 
the annual-wage idea to a secondary 
position while they pushed for more 
money in the pay envelope. 

Now, with the cost of living stable 
and unemployment rising, the annual 
wage has once more taken a back seat. 
Instead, the unions are asking for 
shorter work weeks in order to spread 
the work among their members. John L. 
Lewis is talking about a three-day week 
in the coal mines. The C.1.O. oil 
workers want a 36-hour week, instead of 
40 hours. 

C.1.O. President Philip Murray has 

shifted his sights from an annual wage 
to a guaranteed week. Briefly, this 
would provide that any worker who te- 
ports for work at the start of a week be 
guaranteed pay for a minimum number 
of hours in that week, regardless of shut- 
downs or layoffs. The C.I.O. auto 
workers have sought a guaranteed week 
in recent years, but with no success. 
e Legislative Proposals—In Congress, 
some attempts have been made to stimu- 
late guaranteed employment, but none 
has got very far. The Administration’s 
bill revising the Fair Labor Standards 
(wage-hour) Act would have liberalized 
the overtime provisions for employers 
giving an annual wage. But this feature 
of the bill is dead for this session. 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R., 
Mass.), introduced a bill which would 
amend the Walsh-Healey act to provide 
that employees on government-contract 
work exceeding $10,000 be guaranteed 
30 hours of wages for 40 weeks every 
year (BW—Feb.5’49,p88). But nothing 
has come of it—or will, this year. 
eCommerce Study—About the only 
place in the government where some 
planning on annual wages is going on is 
at the Commerce Dept. Under the di- 
rection of Ralph Hetzel, assistant to Sec- 
retary Sawyer, a technical staff is study- 
ing various devices—in such fields as 
sales, personnel, production planning— 
which can be used to prevent severe 
employment shifts in a plant. The Busi- 
ness Advisory Council is helping out in 
the study. 

The department is considering the 
possibility of setting up a staff and serv- 
ices to assist employers interested in 
stabilizing their payrolls. 





The Pictures—Acme—97; Feingersh 
(Pix)—22 (top left); Harris & 
Ewing—84; Int. News—98; Jim 
Shepperd—60, 62, 64; Wide 
World—82; Dick Wolters—22, 23, 
88, 89, 90. 
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J N. Succop. President 

Republic Rubber Co. 
of Prttshurgh 

53 Ltherty Avenue 


2, Pa. 





‘for heavy service and se- 
vere operating conditions. 
Recommended for convey- 
ing crushed rock and ore, 
run-of-mine coal, gravel, 
sand, aggregates, salt, 
sugar, chemicals and av- 
erage abrasive materials 
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The best heavy service Conveyor Belt Republic ever built! 


@ Mr. Succop, pictured above, will cell you that plies determined by your load conditions and other 
from his experience price is not a good yardstick service factors. Cover thicknesses vary accordingly. 
for economy. It is the long service life of conveyor A breaker strip may be specified, and straight or 
belting that reduces costs. "You can save money,” step-ply construction is optional. Record Maker has 
says Mr. Succop, “by choosing a type and grade earned an enviable reputation by delivering excep- 
of belt built especially to carry the material you tional service on severe applications the world over. 
move.” If you want conveyor belt economy consult your 

Republic Rubber constructs Record Maker belting telephone directory for the name of your Republic 
with standard, soft woven belt duck in weights and distributor, write or mail the coupon. 





)}REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Q Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes Conshohocken, Pa. 
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a way to get lowér unit costs 


tors is made up predominantly of men 






Even if your board of dj 
-bankers, lawyers and the like—they'll all 





who are nontechnj 








recognize thie“truth: three factors effect unit costs. They are 


ials; man-hours and machine overhead. When lower unit 


s are the objective, one of these three must “give”. 


We can’t help you much on material costs—except by reducing 


spoilage (Acme-Gridley automatics have a reputation for “‘more 
good pieces in the pan”). But when it comes to man-hours and 
machine overhead, modern Acme-Gridleys can cut costs appre- 
ciably, as compared to obsolete automatics—and any multiple 
spindle bar automatic built before the war is obsolete. You'll want 
to support that statement with actual case studies to prove your 
point. Below is one—more are available on request. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS WANTS PROOF 


AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 
THIS 1S WHAT HAPPENED: variety of standard and 


PART TURNED—Roller Skate Cone. special independently- 
operated end and side- 
FIRST METHOD—10 years ago we tooled up an Acme- 


nd ‘ ee working attachments 
Gridley Model R to turn this part in 3.3 seconds. ' lied E 
ne : may be applied to in 
The part then had to be rehandled for a separate o apt 
crease production, im- 





operation; counterboring the back end. 
oe prove finish, perform 

PRESENT METHOD— An Acme-Gridley Model RA6 curns Three independently-operated, 

this part complete, including counterbore, with pickup high-speed drilling attach- 

of or reduce man-hours. ments are used on this cone job. 


secondary operations, 


and back-facing attachment, in a_ total time 
3.25 seconds—at an over-all cost-saving of 40%. 


AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON: 


Because the basie design of all Aceme-Gridley Auto- 


matics provides ample space in the tooling zone, a wide 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 

THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
170 EAST [31st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO puilt In'4, 6: ond: S-spindle 

styles, maintain accuracy at 

the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 
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If you are taking a midyear reckoning, remember that it’s not just the 
economic climate in the U. S. that’s changed in the last six months. 

The international climate—political and economic—has changed, too. 

— 

From the political angle, things are much brighter in Europe. It almost 
seems that Moscow has called off the cold war there. (You can be sure the 
Atlantic Pact had something to do with that.) 

On the other hand, Russia is making up for the stalemate in Europé by 
wolfing up the Far East. 











It’s not just China, either. The Japanese Communists may soon make a 
bid for a share in the Tokyo government. Their strongest card: offering 
Japan a trade deal with Communist China. 

e 

It’s the economic climate abroad that has changed most—especially in 

western Europe. And it’s hard to find anything but storm signals on this front. 





Not that western Europe is falling down on the job of recovery from the 
war. The Marshall Plan and local initiative have done wonders for industrial 
production. 


The trouble has boiled up in the trade and currency field (page 97). 





And this is something that can’t be solved by a mere change of rules. 
The difficulties go a lot deeper than that. World War II shattered the whole 
structure of Europe’s trade. 

Basically, this is the problem: Can Europe ever live again in the same 
economic world with the U. $.—without a permanent dollar subsidy? 








e 
Washington, of course, is still trying to drum up European support for 
its multilateral trade dream. 








Sometimes, though, the talk from Washington sounds more like eco- 
nomic theology than down-to-earth sense. 

Multilateral trade, after all, was a product of the 19th century, both in 
fact and theory. It grew out of the peculiar economic structure of Britain— 
an exporter of manufactures, and an importer of food and raw materials. 
(Taken as a whole, western Europe followed the same pattern.) 

It’s been glibly assumed for many years now that the U. S. almost auto- 
matically would take over Britain’s role in 20th-century multilateralism. 

But the U. S. produces for export (1) a surplus of food; and (2) a surplus 
of manufactures. The first Europe must have, and the second it wants. 

By contrast, the U.S. can get along very easily without more than a 
dribble of Europe’s manufactures. 








All of which leaves Europe in a pretty pickle when it comes to trading 
with the U. S. We are just plain too self-sufficient. 





* 

How would you close the gap between American and European industrial 
productivity—assuming American business really wants wide, open competi- 
tion? 

The gap was wide enough before World War II. It’s getting wider every 
day. 

About all that the Marshall Plan can do by 1952 is get European produc- 
tivity where it would have been in 1943 had there been no war. But in the 








U_S., 1952 will actually be 1952. 
Thus, America in world trade today is like Paul Bunyan on a high-school 
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football field. What rules should you apply to fit a situation like that? 
e 
Socialism in western Europe doesn’t make the problem any easier. 





In the case of Britain, for example, welfare economics has certainly led 
to more and more controls, higher production costs. The British economy is 
growing as rigid as a cast-iron rod. 

But even without socialism, Britain would have a well-nigh insoluble 
trade problem. The fact is that Crippsian trade policies get almost as 
much support from the Federation of British Industries (Britain’s NAM) 
as from the Trades Union Congress. 

A Conservative victory in the next election wouldn‘t do much to change 





British trade policy, either. 





2 

Add up the international political outlook, and you get this: 

The U.S. is pushing Russia back a little in Europe. But in the Far 
East we are losing ground fast. And there are no signs of a new U.S. 
policy that might stem the tide there. 

Add up the international political outlook, and you get this: 

Despite the Marshall Plan, the American and European economies 
are drifting apart. That means that, once Marshall Plan aid stops, the 
separation may be almost complete. In other words, we may be moving 
from a two-world to a three-world setup. 

If it comes, we’d need to keep an eye on the political map. Would 
it stabilize on a three-world basis? Or would Russia’s ambition to swallow 
up western Europe revive? 














e 
Current notes on business abroad: 
Russia is trying to build up a “multilateral” trading system with its 





satellites. First step came last week with a four-way deal that included the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Finland. [This seems to bring Finland 
under the wing of Moscow’s Mutual Economic Aid Council—the Soviet 
counterpart to the Marshall Plan.) 

Brazil may go in for gas rationing to save dollars. Last year, the average 
daily gasoline bill was $122,000, and all of the gas was imported. During 
the first three months of 1949, the dollar outlay got even higher. 

Australia is pleased with the progress of a hog-fattening project in the 








state of Queensland. The British Overseas Food Corp. launched the venture 
a year ago when it planted 30,000 acres with grain sorghum. BOFC’s goal is 
to feed 500,000 pigs, ship 75-million Ib. of meat a year to Britain. 

Yugoslavia ts almost sure to get a World Bank loan of about $50-million. 
Tito wants the money for machinery to boost production in his copper, lead, 
and zinc mines; also for farm equipment to boost agricultural output. 








Mexico may have to cut its ambitious plans for oil development. The 
big loan expected from the U.S. Export-Import Bank has bogged down in 
Washington. It probably will stay that way unless Mexico offers a better 
deal to American companies that want to help with exploration. 

Italy is being pressed by the U.S. State Dept. to let American oil com- 
panies develop the Po Valley fields (BW-Jul.9’49,p104). Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum are interested in getting a whack at the job. 

Britain will probably have a new U.S. ambassador by fall. Leading 
contender for the job is James Bruce, present U. S. ambassador to Argentina. 
Lewis Douglas plans to return home. His eye injury still bothers him a lot. 
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CONFEREES (left to right, visible) Britain's Cripps, U. S.’s Snyder, Martin, and Douglas, 
Canada’s Abbott who, during their London meeting, got themselves . . . 


Bogged in a Money Muddle 


Snyder says devaluation of pound will ease Britain’s plight; 
Cripps holds out for more U.S. aid—perhaps a stabilization fund. 
Washington is divided on which remedy would work out best. 


Phe Truman Administration now has 

the U.S. right in the middle of a fancy 
international currency tangle—as fancy 
as the world has seen since the summer 
of 1931, when Britain went off the gold 
standard. And whether we like it or 
not, the world expects Washington to 
straighten the tangle out. 
e Devaluating Mission—Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder seems quite prepared 
to shoulder that job. He set off for 
Europe two weeks ago convinced that 
it will take a currency shakedown, start- 
ing with the British pound, in western 
Europe to get freer trade and put the 
Marshall Plan back on the nght track. 
And after three days with Britain’s 
Chancellor Cripps, he left London for 
Brussels early this weck, still believing 
in devaluation. 

But back in Washington, some mem- 
bers of the Truman Administration now 
wonder whether Snyder hasn’t put his 
neck out too far. Secretary of State 
Acheson, for one, is worried about the 
political repercussions of continued 
‘Treasury pressure for devaluation. What 
if a panic devaluation, sparked partly 
by Snyder’s attitude, should topple the 
Labor government and bring a political 
crisis in Britain? Does the U.S. want 
to accept the responsibility for that— 
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and for the setback to the Marshall 
Plan it might involve? 

eCommerce Worried—Some Com- 
merce Dept. officials are getting wor- 
ried, too. Their concern is with the 
effects of devaluation on the U.S. econ- 
omy. They are sure it will be deflation 
ary. Once the pound is devalued, most 
other currencies in the world will drop 
in value along with sterling. That will 
make American goods cost more in most 
world markets, cut deep into the Amer- 
ican export business. At the same time, 
if devaluation boosts foreign sales in 
the U.S.—as it is supposed to—foreign 
producers will be taking business away 
from domestic producers. 

'here’s no telling how this new tug- 
of-war within the Truman Administra- 
tion will come out. But one thing is 
clear enough: The U.S. stand on de- 
valuation, once it’s firmly fixed, will be 
decisive. 

e Helping Hints—The British dollar 
crisis (BW—Jul.9’49,p101) was probably 
inevitable in any case. But Treasury 
hints since the beginning of 1949 have 
helped weaken world confidence in ster- 
ling, thus have aggravated the crisis. At 
the moment it looks as if the only thing 
that can save the British pound from de- 
valuation within the next six months 









Falco Dies in India 


On Monday of this week, 
BUSINESS WEEK received the 
following postcard message 
from Batavia, Netherland East 
Indies: 


It’s been an exciting, revealing 
trip. Firstly, the Dutch kept their 
promise to let us see anyone, go 
anywhere. We've already jour- 
neyed 4,000 mi. through the In 
dies, have about 2,000 more to 
go. Interviewed Republicans, Fed- 
eralists, businessmen, U.N. people, 
military officials, govt. brass. A 
mighty complex problem, this In- 
donesian question, but think we 
have at least some of the an- 
swers. 

Regards, 

Tom Falco 


Tom’s answers will never be 
printed. The next day came 
news that Thomas A. Falco, 
39, was among a group of 
American correspondents killed 
near Bombay in the crash of a 
Dutch airliner bringing them 
home from the East Indies. 

Falco had. been on a special 
BUSINESS WEEK assignment to 
the Indies. Regularly he was 
international affairs specialist 
in McGraw-Hill’s Washington 
Bureau. 

We sadly regret his loss as a 
friend, and as an_ incisive 
journalist who week in and 
week out made important con- 
tributions to these pages. 











would be a reversal of Snyder’s position 
and a public statement to that effect. 
e No Reversal Yet—That, of course, is 
what Cripps had hoped to get out of the 
London talks—plus some promise of 
American financial help outside the 
Marshall Plan. Now the British Chan- 
cellor has to wait until the September 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund in Washington. There the devalu- 
ation issue is sure to come to a head. 
Assuming that Snyder does not re- 
verse his position by then, the fate of 
the pound hinges on how stubborn—and 
lucky—Cripps is. Also, of course, on 
how successful he is in getting support 
from the Commonwealth finance min- 
isters who are meeting in London this 
week. 
eNo Speedy Out—Cripps admitted 
himself that there’s no speedy way to 
stop the drain on London’s gold re- 


serves. Unless the United Kingdom 
breaks long-term contracts, it can’t 


make cuts in dollar imports effective un- 
til the end of the summer quarter. The 
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An ovtside viewpoint is 
important in developing 
© product to fit customers’ 
needs. Product Techni- 
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neering and practical pro- 
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same is probably true of most of the 
sterling area’s dollar buying. 

e@ Gold Losses—London financial circles 
look for about the same loss of gold in 
the third quarter as in the second—al- 
most $300-million. This would bring 
total reserves by the end of September 
down to about $1.4-billion. (Some U.S. 
experts think that this is a pessimistic 
estimate, that some of the losses of the 
second quarter won't recur in the third 
quarter.) 

It’s hoped that losses in the fourth 
quarter can be reduced to less than 
$100-million. This estimate is based on 
two factors: (1) Import cuts in Britain 
and the sterling area will be in effect by 
then; and (2) Americans should be buy- 
ing raw materials again as inventories 
are used up. 

e A Choice—But at best, Cripps is en- 
gaged in a holding operation. And if the 
British people, producers and consum- 
ers, see that there is to be no change in 
U.S. policy by the end of the IMF 
meetings in September, they may exert 
overwhelming pressure on the Labor 
government to try devaluation instead of 
the drastic import cuts that Cripps is 
planning. 

e Pegless Pound?—When it comes to a 
decision, then or later, it’s quite possible 
that the pound will be unpegged alto- 
gether—that is, allowed to fluctuate for 
a while—before it is pegged at a fixed 
lower rate. This would give the Bank 
of Eagland a chance to recoup its hard 
money reserves. If the Bank let the 
pound rate drop well below a realistic 
level, gold or dollars might flow into the 











country in exchange for ultra-cheap 
pounds. 
e Trade Curtain—If such a move were 
carried out successfully, without any 
political crisis, then even the State 
Dept. would be happy. For what has 
been bothering the U.S. government, 
State and Commerce included, is the 
tendency for American and European 
price levels to drift so far apart that 
normal trade is fast becoming impos- 
sible. The feeling is that if this tendency 
isn’t checked soon, the dollar and non- 
dollar trading areas are bound to become 
just about closed to each other. 
e The Pound First—In Washington and 
in most western European capitals, de- 
valuation has seemed to be the one an- 
swer to this problem. And a drop in the 
value of the pound has been regarded 
as the necessary first step. Beyond the 
fact that sterling is one of the world’s 
two major currencies, there are two 
arguments for starting with the pound: 
(1) Many U.S. officials believe the 
British are paying only lip service to 
U.S. principals of freer trade, that, in 
fact, they are just waiting for the day 
when resources in the sterling area can 
be developed sufficiently to make it a 
self-contained trading unit. Meanwhile 
an over-valued pound helps keep ster- 
ling-area markets pretty well insulated 
against American competition. ‘These 
officials believe that sterling devaluation 
will. be the best proof that London 
really wants multilateral trade revived. 
(2) Other European countries—for ex- 
ample, France and Sweden—are ready 
to devalue, but feel they must wait on 
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Berlin’s Post-Blockade Shop Windows Bulging 


Stores in the Allied areas of Berlin filed up 
quickly after the Russian blockade was lifted. 
Merchants along Berlinerstrasse in the U. S. 
sector even staged a contest to see who could 





rig the most attractive window display. This 
delicatessen put in a plug for the western 
democracies. Its sign reads: “This window 
bulges with goods from the West.” 
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Can Help You Meet the Law "Ss WHY? Because he is trained in handling judicial bonds 


—bonds required in court actions and matters of 


Requirements by Providing estates 


HOW? By providing corporate bonds promptly that 


e Administrator’s Bonds are acceptable to any court in any state. 


ASK THIS MAN—your local U.S.F.& G. Agent—to 
serve your needs whenever you are required by law 
to furnish bonds. Corporate bonds are as accessible 
as your telephone. 


e Guardian’s Bonds 


e Bonds in Court Actions 


e All other Fiductary Bonds FOR U.S.F.&G. SERVICE: Ca/] Western Union by number 
and ask for Operator 25, who has name and address of 


your nearest U.S.F.& G. agent. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 






Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 













YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


CONSULT 
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Your DEPENDABLE Way 
to WORLD MARKETS! 


SERVING MID-CONTINENT 
AND SOUTHERN STATES 


Modern, regularly scheduled 
American flag cargo liners, 
careful handling of shipments 
and complete understanding 









VEL via LYKES 


ore available for 
's on lykes 


passenger 
" er or trade 
: fanaa rite Lykes Bros, 


Dept. C, New 





of your specific export-import 
needs—these factors consti- 
tute the dependable ocean 
shipping service assured 
when you specify “Via Gulf 
Ports and LYKES.” 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
NEW YORK, Beaumont, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


Washington, D. C. 
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Michaels also manufactures a wide range of building 
materials in aluminum and stainless steel, as well as 
MI-CO Parking Meters. Literature is available on 
all Michaels products. 


@ Whatever you need in 
bronze plaques it will pay 
you to contact Michaels. 
Plaques may be made any 
size, any shape, any design 
to meet all requirements. 
Used for all types of build- 
ingsand building lobbies, for 
offices, parks, playgrounds, 
for dedicating memorials, 
grave markers, name plates 
for desks, paying, receiving 
windows of banks and busi- 
ness offices, and scores of 
other uses. Michaels plaques 
are made of virgin bronze 
with lettering, borders and 
ornamentation hand chased 
and burnished for contrast. 
Fast service. High quality 
work. Tell us what you need. 
We'll be glad to furnish 
sketches and quotations 
without cost or obligation. 


























c 
’ THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KY. 
A Manufacturers Since 1870 of Many Products in Bronze, Aluminum, and Other Metals F. 
—S— = = 
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London. 
their money now, 


some months later. 

e Will It Work?—What’s giving pause 
in Washington today (apart frome the 
State Dept.’ s worry about the political 
repercussions) is the fear that devalu- 
ation may not bring the dollar and non- 
dollar areas closer together after all. 

There’s no certainty, for example, that 
pound devaluation would increase U.S. 
buying of sterling-area raw materials 
such as rubber and jute. Price has never 
had as much effect as the level of U.S. 
business activity on the volume of U.S. 
imports of raw materials. So London’s 
dollar take from sterling-area exports to 
the U.S. might be less after devaluation, 
rather than more. If so, the sterling 
area’s buying of U.S. goods would have 
to be cut still further. 

Of course, U.S. purchases from the 
British Isles might still get a boost from 
a cheaper pound. If sterling fell to $3 or 
$3.25, British textiles, leather goods, 
cutlery, and even autos might sell more 
freely here. But again there’s no cer- 
tainty that the increase in sales due to 
devaluation would give Britain an in- 
crease in its over-all dollar earnings. 

e Now, Not Later—By contrast, there 
are ECA officials who are convinced that 
devaluation will give a big boost to sales 
of European manufactured goods in the 
U.S. market. Their chief concern is to 
get it over with this year, not wait until 
next. What they fear is a slump in U. S. 
business that might be serious enough 
by 1950 to make devaluation risky at 
that time. An improvement in Europe’s 
competitive position might lead Con- 
gress into raising tariffs. 

e Convertibility the Key—But there’s 
the broader question of whether the 
new exchange rates could be kept stable. 

One very real possibility is this: Pres- 
sure on the pound rate will continue as 
long as sterling is not convertible into 
dollars. In other words, holders of ster- 
ling will always be trying to turn it into 
dollars, or other hard money, at less than 
the official rate. 

e Stvmied Trade—More important still, 
until the pound is convertible into dol- 
lars and exchange controls are removed 
(except for movements of capital), trade 
between the dollar and non-dollar 
worlds is bound to stay stymied. And 
the trouble won’t be limited simply to 
trade between the U. S. and the sterling 
area. Non-sterling countries, like Argen- 
tina, that normally sell more to Britain 

than they buy from it just can’t turn 

their surplus earnings into dollars today 

as they did prewar, then spend them in 

the U.S. 

e Double-Action Solutions—It’s — this 

kind of analysis that has set some Wash- 
ington experts toying with schemes that 

might be used to kill two birds with one 
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They don’t want to cheapen : 
go through the do- 
mestic readjustment, then have to do it 
all over again if the pound is devalued | 
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stone: (1) break down the two-price sys- 
tem by getting currency values right; 
(2) expand trade between the dollar and 
the non-dollar world by making at least 
a key currency, like sterling, convertible 
into dollars. 
© Boosting Gold—One scheme is to raise 
the dollar price of gold. This is an in- 
triguing idea, though no one_ thinks 
Congress could ever be persuaded to 
buy it. It would mean that the U.S. 
Treasury would agree to pay, say, $50 
an ounce for gold instead of the present 
Vechnically that would be a de 
valuation of the dollar, since it would be 
worth less in terms of gold. But simul- 
tancously other currencies would be de- 
valued even more in terms of gold 

This would have a double advantage 
for Furopean countries: (1) They would 
get the benefits of cheapening their ex- 
ports to the U.S.; and (2) the gold in 
their reserves, and the gold that is mined 
in their currency areas (especially in the 
would be worth $15 more 


$35. 


sterling area), 
I OUNCE 

e Stabilization Fund—But the experts 
figure that it will take more than this 
kind of shot-in-the-arm treatment. They 
believe that the U.S. may have to come 
up with a big chunk of Fort Knox gold, 
perhaps $5-billion or more, for use as a 
stabilization fund. This fund would be 
used to back up western Europe’s cur- 
rencies and keep them convertible at the 
new lower rates 


One version of the stabilization idea » 


is to bolster sterling as the key currency 
for western Europe. The U.S. Treas- 
ury would stand behind the Bank of 
England in maintaining convertibility 
into dollars at the new rate. It’s figured 
that this would cost Uncle Sam plenty 
for a vear at least, until world traders 
saw that convertibility would stick and 
the new pound rate would hold. 
e Dreams—But in Washington these 
ideas have hardly passed the dream 
stage. Officials get as far as thinking 
what could be done with them in prac- 
tice; then they think of Congress and 
realize that they have been dreaming. 
e The Price—As a matter of fact, it has 
now become pretty clear that Cripps 
has been hoping to bring the U.S. 
around to some new form of financial 
backing for Britain and the other Mar- 
shall Plan countries. Whether he said 
so openly or not, that was the price he 
was asking Snvder last week end in re- 
turn for devaluation of the pound and a 
British retreat from the present bilateral 
trade policy. 

l'ime may prove that Cripps, and a 
few Washington experts, are being the 
realists in believing that the U.S. will 
have to pay this price before the world 
can get back to multilateral trade. But 
the fact is that Snvder holds some pretty 
strong cards while Cripps’ economic 
policy, both at home and abroad, has 
weakened the hand he has to play. 
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—by stepping up your ability fo get 
things done! 

The new Dictaphone Time-Master 
changes all previous conceptions of dic- 
tating machine usage. 

Completely revolutionary, the TIME- 
MASTER is finding its way into offices 
that never before used mechanical dicta- 
tion! Here’s why: 

Never before has any method or instru- 
ment offered so quic k. so easy. so inex- 
pensive a means of getting your thinking 
on paper! 

So easy to use! The streamlined 
TIME-MASTER lets you concentrate on 
your thoughts. Just think out loud 
TIME-MASTER the rest—lets you 
cash in on those moments between phone 


does 
ca!'s, interviews, and conferences! You 
instantly record your thoughts without 
calling for secretary-and-notebook. 


Records on plastic MEMOBELT! The 
exclusive plastic MEMOBELT is the most 
versatile of dictating media. It records 
clearly and uniformly . . . it’s easily 
mailable (in a standard business envel- 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictapbone* Machines 
("Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





saa it ss 


This amazing NEW invention will 
make you a better executive! 


ope) .. . and it’s so inexpensive that it 


can be discarded or filed after one use. 

Secretaries love TIME-MASTER! It 
helps them get their work done faster, 
with less effort. MEMOBELT clarity and 
the tiny new Magic Ear make transcrip- 
tion unbelievably easy, pleasant. 

Test the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
in your own office. No obligation. Call 
your local DICTAPHONE representative or 
fill in the coupon. 





Only the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
offers all this: 


1. Uniformly clear recording and re- 
production. 2, Easily mailable, fileable 
plastic belt records. 3. Streamlined de- 
sign. All-metal sturdiness. 4. Uniform 
back-spacing, rapid place finding. 
5. Fool-proof simplicity of operation. 
6. Dictaphone dependability, nation- 
wide service. 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Dept. F-79420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


O Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
D Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Your Name— 





Cc. 
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Street Address. 


City & Zone— ee 

















A BIG REASON 
why you do better with BY pumps 





in its hydraulic testing laboratory,* the world’s newest and largest. 














Back quite a way in the history of 
every concern lie sound reasons for 
continuing success. One of these, for 
Byron Jackson, was the early pre- 
cept that every pump be thoroughly 
shop-tested before being placed in 
actual service. 

Today, Byron Jackson operates 
the most modern pump-testing lab- 
oratory of its kind, capable of han- 
dling practically any size pump at 
rated speed. This new hydraulic lab- 
oratory has a tank capacity of 
400,000 gallons, venturi capacity of 
70,000 gpm, and electric drive com- 
binations up to 3,000 hp. 

So modern are these facilities that 
the BJ Hydraulic Testing Labora- 
tory is one of the very few commer- 
cial laboratories of its type listed by 
the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


"See the June issue of POWER magazine, for complete 
pictorial story of the new BJ Testing Laboratory. 
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Byron Jackson designs, builds, 
and installs every type of centrifugal 
pump for city, farm, and industrial 
requirements. Write today for an il- 
lustrated bulletin describing pumps 
to fic your needs. 


Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
Offices and dealers in principal cities 
Oil Tool Division 
BJ Service Division 


Pump Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division 


Byron Jackson Co. manu- 
factures centrifugal pumps, 
oil well tools, oil field special- 
ties, and performs many tech- 
nical oil field services. 


: : a 
built-tolast 

UIIT-T0-10S PLANT LOCATIONS: 
p ps Los Angeles, California 





Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Fresno, California 





TinOutput Boosted 


Indonesia expects to set 
peacetime record this year. But it 
needs dollars for equipment and 
incentive goods for workers. 


BATAVIA—Indonesia_ will probably 

turn out tin ore at a record peacetime 
rate this year—despite almost eight years 
of uninterrupted trouble. 
e Great Expectations— Ihe government 
controlled Mutual Mining Co. of Billi 
ton directly or indirectly controls In- 
donesia’s three “tin islands’’—Billiton, 
Bangka, and Singkep. Mutual Mining 
executives are aiming at 57,000 metric 
tons in 1949. ‘That’s wav above the 
1936-1939 average of 31,200 tons. But 
it’s below 1941’s war-inflated output of 
78.000 tons. 

Indonesia will export about $90-mil 

lion worth of tin in 1949. (Tin is In 
donesia’s fourth-highest export.) A lot of 
that will go to the U.S. Treasury's 
Bureau of Federal Supply, which buys 
Indonesian tin for U.S. stockpiles. Most 
of the rest will go to Holland to be 
refined and then reshipped throughout 
the world. This will earn some addi- 
tional dollars. 
e Dollars Needed—Mutual Mining’s 
management thinks that, when the 
Dutch and Indonesians really bury the 
hatchet, tin production will soar even 
above the wartime rate. But it will take 
dollars to reach such output—dollars for 
new equipment and for incentive goods 
for the native tin workers. 

Since 1945 Mutual has spent $10- 

million to buy new equipment; about 
half of this was spent in the U.S. ‘Two 
$2-million dredges were bought from 
the Tampa (Fla.) Shipbuilding Co.; 
they were towed 15,000 mi. through 
the Panama Canal and across the Pacific 
to Indonesia. 
e Incentive Goods—The Dutch, how- 
ever, haven't been able to find dollars 
to supply textiles, household goods, and 
other incentives to keep the tin work- 
ers happy. When Marshall Plan aid to 
Indonesia was cut off last December (in 
the wake of the second Dutch “police 
action”), Holland had to pare down its 
dollar buving to the bone. 

With the almost certain resumption 

of U.S. aid if and when the Dutch and 
Indonesians get together, Mutual will 
be able to solve this problem. 
e Government-Controlled—While gen 
erally considered a private company, 
Mutual is actually controlled by the 
Netherlands East Indies government, 
which owns 624% of the company’s 
stock. When the United States of In 
donesia is formed, ownership of this 
stock will be automatically transferred 
to the new government. 
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U.S. Companies Share 
Toronto Subway Job 


TORONTO-Three U.S. companies 
ind one Canadian make up a syndicate 
which will start building the Domin- 
ion’s first subway in September. British 
interests had hoped to get the ‘Toronto 
job; they had expected to underbid the 
Americans (BW —Jul.2’49,p72). 
¢ Low Bid—But last week the Toronto 
Transportation Commission awarded 
$10-milhon contract to the syndicate 
made up of these companies: C. A. Pitts 
General Contractors, Ltd., ‘Toronto; 
Arthur A. Johnson Corp., Long Island 


City, N. Y.; Johnson, Drake & Pipcz, 
Inc., Minneapolis; and B. Perini & 
Sons, Inc., Framingham, Mass. 

lor the past seven years, De Leuw 
Cather & Co., Chicago consulting en- 
ginecr, has been helping T.1.C. with 


the subway design. 

In ali, seven bids were submitted for 
the job. T.T.C. was quite satisfied with 
the lowest bid; it admitted it was below 
its own 1949 estimate of the cost of the 
project. ‘The winning bid, however, was 
20% higher than cost estimates made 

1944, when the subway was first con 
sidered. 
¢ Limited—The U.S. companies’ con- 
tribution will be limited almost entirely 
to technicians. ‘The construction staff, 
the engineers, and as much equipment 
and materials as possible will be Cana 
dian. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





ECA will have $420-million less to 
spend this fiscal year if a Senate Appro 
priations Committee cut sticks. U.S. 
about $31S8-million 
food and 


business would lose 
worth of orders. Big losers: 


feed, $150-million; cotton, $50-million; 
tobacco, $40-million. 

° 
A Philadelphia businessman, Joseph 


“ee fico, eee he can cut and process 

ui] lding stone in Italy and ship it here 
ee iper than “oe can buy it in the U.S 
ECA has O.K.’d a $20,000 industrial 
guarantee so that he can build a plant 
near Naples to do - that. 


Australia’s biggest acted: Broken 
Hill Co. Pty., Ltd., has bought more 
than a year’s supply of manganese from 
Russia. This is the first time Russian 
manganese has been sold in Australia; 
India used to be the sole supplier. 

a 
Credit to Spain has been financed by a 
group of southern U.S. cotton firms. 
I'he six-month credit, first of the — 
war period, will cover shipment of 10 
000 bales a month. 
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THE TREND 





Economy—How Not to Get It 


American business has been sold down the river again 
—this time in the name of government economy. 

How did that happen? We can tell you, even though 
we probably are putting the information on the record 
too late for much to be done about it. We hope, how- 
ever, that time has not run out against us. 

President Truman a few weeks ago signed the reorgani- 
zation bill and promptly sent to Congress seven plans 
for revamping the government’s executive branch. He 
did some very careful picking and choosing. He selected 
from the recommendations made by the Hoover com- 
mission—The Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government—those plans which 
obviously had political appeal. He junked anything in 
the Hoover commission report that he apparently 
believed would not suit his political purposes. 

One of the plans which President ‘Truman wants to 
get in operation speedily relates to the Dept. of Labor. 
President Truman said: “Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1949 strengthens the Dept. of Labor by transferring to 
it the employment-service and unemployment-compen- 
sation activities. This conforms to the recommendations 
of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch and reverses undesirable developments of recent 
years which have scattered labor programs 
throughout the executive branch.” 

[he transfer proposal wholly lacks any characteristic 
of economy. In fact, the transfer is almost 100°, certain 
to cost more money. That is, more dollars will have to 
be raised through taxes to make the new operation work. 


various 


How the System Is Run 


Phe Federal Security Agency is now administering the 
employment-service program. It is doing this through 
its regional-office system, which has about a dozen other 
programs under its supervision. 

When federal administration of unemployment com- 
pensation was originally established, it was lodged in the 
Social Security Board. Federal supervision of state em- 
ployment-service activities was started in the Dept. of 
Labor. But state agencies had so much trouble handling 
two federal programs and dealing with two federal agen- 
cies that President Roosevelt finally transferred the em- 
ployment service in 1939 from the Dept. of Labor to the 
new Federal Security Agency. There it was combined 
with unemployment-compensation administration. 

Ihe states’ employment services were taken over by 
the federal government during the war, and the Dept. 
of Labor got the job of running the program. But Con- 
gress last year forced the Labor Dept. to give the opera- 
tion of the employment service back to the states. 
Washington’s over-all supervision was returned to the 
Federal Security Agency; there it was integrated again 
with unemployment-compensation administration. 

What was the result? Money was saved. All that was 
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necessary was to shoe-horn field administration of the 
employment service into the work already being done by 
FSA regional offices. At the same time, the elaborate 
network of regional and area offices set up by the Labor 
Dept. was knocked out of commission. The result was 
fewer government workers to do the same job. 


Too Costly a Compromise 


It is quite true that ‘Truman’s proposal to transfer the 
unemployment-compensation and employment-service 
functions from FSA to the Labor Dept. is in accord with 
the Hoover commission recommendation. However, the 
task force used by the Hoover commission to study those 
functions did not recommend the transfer. Nor did it 
oppose the switch; it merely took a neutral position. 

Rightly or wrongly, the commission itself recom- 
mended the transfer. We suspect that the Hoover group 
may have taken this action in the belief that it was not 
particularly harmful and would help sell the whole re- 
organization program. 

If that was the reasoning of the Hoover commission, 
there might be good sense in going along—provided this 
transfer was used to get the whole economy package 
through. But Truman hasn't delivered the whole pack- 
age to Congress. So we believe the price of this compro- 
muse 1s too great. 

It is our considered opinion that Congress ought to 
toss back Reorganization Plan No. 2 on the ground that 
it will not contribute to the basic purpose of stream- 
lining the government. 


Why Business Loses 


American business, of course, is going to lose on this 
deal as a taxpayer if the proposed transfer of employment 
activities takes place. But American business stands to 
lose even more. Remember that the Dept. of Labor is 
set up “to foster and promote the interest of wage earn- 
ers.” It is not set up to give equal protection and consid- 
eration to the interests of wage paycts. 

If the Dept. of Labor gets the state unemployment- 
compensation and employment-service systems under its 
wing, American employers will be hurt. Organized labor 
will be helped, for organized labor knows that it can 
get Washington to bring pressure to bear on the state 
setups to suit the needs and fill the demands of labor 
unions. ‘The unions will do everything in their power 
to get unemployment compensation freely dispensed to 
men on strike. ‘The unions will do everything that they 
can to get eligibility requirements for unemployment 
compensation changed. They will see to it that unem- 
ployment-compensation and employment-service — pro- 
grams work to their advantage. And, thus, American 
business will be sold down the river again—in the name 
of government economy. 
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Studebaker %-ton 8-foot pick-up—t-ton also available 























2-ton shown with dump body—1'4-ton also available 








Yy-ton 6-foot pick-up—also available with 6'4-foot stake body 


A new Studebaker truck 
is like a savings bank 
on wheels! 


New low-cost mileage puts you cash money ahead! 


TART cutting your truck 

operating costs all along 
the line. It’s easy with a revolu- 
tionary Studebaker ’49er. 

You lay out less cash per 
month for gasoline—every 
quart of oil goes farther, too— 
Studebaker’s wear-resisting 
craftsmanship fends off the 
need for frequent adjustments 
and repairs. 

Best of all, these savings are 
no nickel and dime economies 
—they run into important 
money. 

Moreover, along with new 
thrift,a husky, handsome Stude- 
baker '49er truck brings unbe- 
lievable new driving comfort— 


easier handling and more rest- 
ful riding. 

It’s the world’s first truck with 
real “‘lift-the-hood” accessibil- 
ity. No standing on a box. 

It has weather-protected steps 
enclosed inside the doors—a 
low cab floor that saves stren- 
uous Climbing—foot-regulated 
air-scoop floor ventilators— 
automatic “hold-open’”’ door 
stops—variable-ratio ‘‘extra 
leverage” steering. 

Stop in ata Studebaker show- 
room and see how much help a 
new Studebaker truck could be 
to you. There’sa size and wheel- 
base just right for hundreds of 
hauling needs. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


2-ton tractor shown with 26-foot semi-trailer 


Noted / for low cost operation 
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SANTOBRITE®* solutions prevent 


sap stain. discoloration, 











REZ see 


scaly out moisture 


ly pores in new wood, 





SANTOCEL* 


age 


used as a flatting 
nt for hand-crafted finishes 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL, 
Monsanto's wood preservative, 


stops rot and insect attack 











MONSANTO GLUES 


] 


soybean—for plywood and veneers 


resin, Casein, 


When trees leave home 


Once a tree is out of the woods, it really 
begins to live. Not as a tree, of course, 
but as many products that are made of 
insured to lead a 
It is here that 
Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 
far-reaching role. 


wood—chemically 
longer, more useful life. 


Sap stain, or discoloration of lumber, is 
chemically stopped at the mill. 


Fence posts, poles and structural tim- 
bers that are treated with a Monsanto 


preservative last many years longer 

One foot of lumber often does the work 
of ten, when made into plywood and 
veneers, bonded with Monsanto glues. 


. . . . 
MONSANTO CHEMICAT 
724 South Sex 


Please send i 


Name 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ P| F 


Address 


City 


ompany.. 


Doors and millwork are made chemi- 
cally resistant to the entrance of mois- 
ture that causes swelling, warping. 


The natural beauty of wood is preserved 
with fine finishes containing Monsanto 
chemicals for hand-rubbed effects. 


Even sawdust is chemically reclaimed— 
molded under heat and pressure into an 
entirely new 


composition possessing 


most of the advantages of wood. 

* * * 
Note to Businessmen . . . If you are an in- 
dustrial user of chemicals that apply in any 
way to products of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St souri, or 
return the 


wood, write 
Louis 4, M 
coupon tor added information 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
eee eee ee eo ew . ee 
COMPANY 
Louis 4 


formation on Monsant 


ond Street, St Missouri 


» Chemicals for 








